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PLANT : Solvent Recovery, Drying of Gases, Distillation, Electrostatic Precipitators. 


PRODUCTS : Activated Carbons, Filter Aids, Activated Earths, Bentonite, Kieselguhr. 


THE BRITISH CECA COMPANY LTD. 


175, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.|I. Telephone : Regent 0856 (3 lines) 
CABLES : ACTICARBON, LONDON 
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Phone: Chancery 
6041 (12 lines) 





for 

Zirconium Carbonate 
Zirconium Sulphate 
Zirconium Stearate — 
Zirconyl Acetate 

Zircony! Nitrate Q 
Potassium Zirconium 


Fluoride MI 





Sodium Zirconium Here 

Sulphate oy 

e wrist 

Zircon Sand, granular ‘ 
and flour | 


F. W. BERK & Co., Ltd. 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 
COMMONWEALTH HOUSE, 1-19, NEW | 


OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.1 
Also at 81, FOUNTAIN STREET, MANCHESTER, 2 
Works: Abbey Mills Chemical Works, Stratford, E.15. 
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Weleled STAINLESS STEEL 
TANKS, MIXERS and PANS 
Tanks and other vessels in stainless steel and other 
metals for all industrial purposes are designed} and made (lime) 
in an uncommonly well-equipped factory. Illustrated is a : 


17’ long tank in %” thick stainless steel with mild steel 
external stiffeners. Tae 51cH OF 
whe, 


EXPORT ENQUIRIES INVITED 


Rok{TaRUTLU sealed 
ROTHERHAM Telephone: 4201-6 (6 lines) 


QUICK REigg = 
FROM ALL Min 
MIXING raeene. S * 


Here is a new type of coupling for Kestner Portable 
Electric Stirrers and Mixers. A quick action chuck 
that allows the release of the shaft by one turn of the 
wrist—no spanner is necessary! When replaced, 

- however, it is rigid and self- 
locking. This is only one of 
the many new and 
exclusive Kestner feat- 
ures that are described 
in our recent publica- ~ 
tion—Leaflet No. 274. g# 



























Have you had a copy? 


KESTNER 22°", 00 


KESTNER’S, Chemical Engineers, 5 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON,  S.W.I. 
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Safety First 











First Aid Outfits, etc., complying 
with Factory Regulations. 
Factory Thermometers, etc. 




















FIRST AID SUPPLY CO. 1925 
88, NEWINGTON BUTTS, LONDON, S.E.1I 
Telephone : RELiance 1823 











SAFETY FIRST 


THE “OLDBURY” PATENT 
CARBOY DISCHARGER 


will empty and elevate up to 50 feet 
the contents of any carboy, bottle or 
vessel, and complies with all the con- 
ditions of the Factory Act of 1937. 


KESTNER’S 


5, Grosvenor Gardens, Westminster, London, S.W. 

































form a complete | 


GUIDE TO «: 
INDUSTRIAL 





No Industrial Safety Officer or 
Buyer can afford to be without 
these three invaluable “‘ EVER- 
TRUSTY” booklets — the 
Glove booklet, the Protective 
Clothing booklet and _ the 
Goggle and Respirator booklet. 
Return the coupon below today 
for your free copies. 


WALLACH *222, 


Ea MEL Te. = 7 

pinned to your letter-heading and posted to Wallach 

1 Bros. Ltd., 49 Tabernacle St., London, E.C.2 will ! 

, bring you these booklets, No. 2. Please tick booklets | 
required. I 


: Glove Oo Goggle Protective 
1 Booklet 





Clothing 
Booklet O Booklet 








WILSON BROTHERS 


(General Sheet Metal Workers) 


MACHINERY GUARDS TO SPECIFICATION 
OXY-ACET. AND ELEC. ARC WELDING 


677(a) ATTERCLIFFE COMMON, SHEFFIELD, 9. 














TRIBASIC PHOSPHATE OF SODA} 
Free Running White Powder 


Price and sample on application to: } 


PERRY & HOPE, LIMITED, Nitshill, Glasgow 











POTTER’S 





@ DESIGNED 
FOR SAFETY 


@BUILT 
FOR SERVICE 


Potter’s guards 
are installed in 
works through- 
out the country 
and are distin- 
guishableby their 
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sound construc- 
tion, good fitting 
and many exclu- 
sive features, 


F.W.POTTER & SOAR rp. 


PHIPP STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
Telephones : BIShopsgete 2177 (3 lines) 
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“CUPROCYL” 


COPPER CYLINDERS 


CALORIFIERS AND TANKS 


Calorifiers Tanks and Copper Vessels 
of various types and capacities 

To British Standard Specifications as required 
Brochure posted on application 


Storage Steam Calorifier 
Indirect Cylinder (Annular Type) ie 


Storage Cylinder 


oO0° 


Indirect Cylinder (Coil Type) 


CUPROCYL 


LTD. 
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CUPROCYL WORKS, 230 YORK WAY, KINGS C LONDON, N 


Telephone: NORth 4887/8 Telegrums: Cupr 


yi, Holway, Lone 
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HIGHER ALKYL GHLORIDES 


Now available for the first time in this Country in commercial quantities 


@ LAURYL CHLORIDE © STEARYL CHLORIDE 
@ MIXED ALKYL CHLORIDE 


© CETYL CHLORIDE 


Various Grades and Specifications including fine and 
Home and Export inquiries invited 


broad cuts. 


Details on request to the manufacturers 


LEDA CHEMICALS LIMITED 


PONDERS END, MIDDLESEX 


WHARF ROAD, 
Telephone : HOWard 2231 (3 lines) 


Telegrams : Ledakem, London 
































KEEBUSH 


Keebush is an acid-resisting a 
material used for the construction of tanks. 

pumps, pipes, valves, fans, etc. It is completely 
inert to most commercial acids ; is unaffected 
by temperatures up to 130°C; possesses a 
relatively high mechanical strength, and is 
unaffected by thermal shock. It is being used 
In most industries where acids are also being 

. Write for particulars to— 


KESTNER’S 


5 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 

















FOR VALVES AND COCKS FOR ACIDS 
IN IMPROVED DESIGNS 





HAUGHTON’S METALLIC CO., LTD. 


30, ST. MARY-AT-HILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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Evershed’s record the 
truth about Industry 


Help increase production— 
and keep costs down 


By revealing the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth regarding any plant where 
they are installed, Evershed Recorders help to 
give industry the facts on which increased pro- 
duction can be achieved and costs cut down. 

One Midland Company has been able, by 
using an Evershed Recorder, to leave a com- 
plicated process in unskilled hands with only 
periodical examination by an expert. The 
Evershed Recorder provides a permanent chart 
record of the variations in electrical load and 
the operation of switches, these details indica- 
ting the regularity and duration of the periodic 
stirring of vats. The Management is thus 
assured that on each occasion, day or night, the 
operation has been performed exactly as 
instructed. 

Here are a few of the thousands of industrial 
concerns using Evershed Recorders :— 


BRITANNIA BATTERIES LTD., Redditch, place implicit trust 
in Evershed Recorders during special capacity tests on Alklum 
Storage Batteries before delivery. 

JAMES KEILLER & SON LTD., Dundee, maintain performance 
records on chocolate making machines throughout a twelve- 
hour production cycle, thus checking strict adherence to 
manufacturing instructions. 

THE LANCASHIRE & CORBY STEEL MANUFACTURING 
CO. LTD., Corby, have fitted each of their reversing mills 
with Evershed Recorders facilitating a complete check on 
speeds and electrical loads. Similar recordings are made on 
the process line, the recoiler and the slitting and cutting lines. 
A rapidly expanding manufacturing concern takes regular record- 
ings in the power house, to ensure that the generating plant 
is sufficient to meet increasing electrical demands from new 
machinery. 

MICHAEL NAIRN & CO. LTD., Floorcloth and Linoleum Manu- 
facturers, Kirkcaldy, have 28 Evershed Recorders indicating 
the load of various production units in their factories. The 
instruments have been found accurate and reliable, some 
having been in continuous operation for 25 years. 


Evershed Recorders enjoy an equal reputa- 
tion in power stations, and in development and 
research establishments, as“in industrial work- 
shops for maintaining a constant vigil on plant 
performance and power demands. 

Write for Publication CH 222 
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1.0.M. TRIBUTE TO EVERSHED TIDE GAUGE 


In his article The Automatic Electric Tide 
Gauge, Mr. J. C. Brown, Engineer to the Isle of 
Man Harbour Board, writes: ““The (Evershed) 
gauge has been in continual operation for 13 years, 
excepting for a period of 30 hours which repre- 
sents the total of all stoppages for maintenance 
and adjustments during the whole of that time. 
Nothing in the nature of a major breakdown has 
occurred, nor have any of the principal units been 
renewed. . . . It is interesting to note that the 
original cable, with the attached solenoid, is still 
in service. 

The trouble-free operation of the gauges 
coupled with its persisting accuracy and remark- 
able efficiency, is an eloquent tribute to British 
inventive ability, skilled workmanship and high 
quality of materials.” 

Write for PublicationCH 182 


SHARING THE LOAD. Evershed instrument 
panels in a central control room of the 
London grid system enable the control 
engineer to distribute the load economically. 


EVERSHED 


PROCESS CONTROLLERS 
INDICATORS & RECORDERS 
REMOTE CONTROLLERS 
MEGGER TESTERS 














EVERSHED AND VIGNOLES LIMITED 


ACTON LANE WORKS - CHISWICK - LONDON - W4 


Telephone : Chiswick 3670 


Telegrams : Megger, Chisk, London 


Cables : Megger, London 


§/1356 
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BUT 

THE PLANT 
CONTROLS 
THE 
PRODUCT 


There are, occasionally, 
bound to be ‘circum- 
stances over which we 
have no control.’ Risks, 
however, must be en- 
tirely eliminated in the 
Chemical Industry, 
where the production of 
perfectly pure products, 
7 including paints, depends 
he on scientific control. 
CANNON Acid-resisting, Glass-lined Chemical 
Plant is designed to meet the most exacting 
requirements—the high quality and fine work- 
manship is the result of over a century’s experi- 
ence in this particular field. 









CAST 


CHEMICAL PLANT 


IRON 


CANNON IRON FOUNDRIES LTD. 
DEEPFIELDS - BILSTON ~~ STAFFS. 


London Office : Chemical Plant Dept. 57 Victoria St., 
London, S.W.|. Telephone : Abbey 2708 (2 lines) 
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PYREX Brand 


Sintered Glassware 
ensures perfect filtering 


YREX Brand Sintered Glass filters are 

composed entirely of PYREX Brand Glass, 
ground to varying degrees of fineness, and 
fused into PYREX Brand filtering vessels, the 
whole unit being resistant to the effects of 
sudden heat and cold. 


The actual filter discs are produced in varying 
standards of porosity, and at present are 
available in five grades ... from average 
pore diameter 120 microns to 1:3 microns. 


PYREX Brand apparatus is therefore available 
for work ranging from the separation of 
coarse precipitates to analytical work with 
the finest precipitates. 


PYREX Brand Scientific Glassware 
is supplied only through Laboratory 
Furnishers, but illustrated cataloque and 
two free copies of our Chemist's Notebook 
will be sent direct on application to us. 


JAMES A. JOBLING & CO. LTD., 
Wear Glass Works, SUNDERLAND. ..., 
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Loose liners of ‘Alkathene’ film—chemically resistant and 
moisture proof—make it possible to use conventional drums, 
kegs and fibreboard containers for carrying hygroscopic 
powders, corrosive liquids and pastes. Packaging costs are 
cut as cheaper and lighter weight containers, which need 
not be returnable, can be used, with consequent saving in 
“transport and re-use charges. 


‘ Alkathene’ is the registered trade mark of 
polythene manufactured by I.C.1. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.1 


P4!9A 
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THE | 
BERKEFELD FILTER 40 GALLON 


om ||STEEL 
WELCOMES 


ENQUIRIES e& CONSULTATION 


ABOUT YOUR INDUSTRIAL | D R U ia | S 
and LABORATORY WATER | ; 


TREATMENT PROBLEMS 






































adios ean Thoroughly Reconditioned 
KIESELGUHR + CARBON, Suitable for all trades 
SAND, ETC. 
. 
OUTPUT DEPENDS ON 
PRESSURE and QUALITY 
of WATER GEO.W. ORR & Co. Ltd. 
ERKEFELD FILTERS & ig gaa 
B GLASGOW, S.3 
WATER SOFTENERS LTD. eer 
61, SARDINIA HOUSE, KINGSWAY, be renagge 8 ptente rca 
LONDON, W.C.2 c s, Glasgow. Langside, 1777. 



































PACKINGS 
FOR TOWERS 


Replacements are less frequently 
required when towers are packed with 


Dear 7 Me 
NORI _ 
ACID-RESISTING WARE 


You are invited to investigate the 
exceptional physical properties of this 
material, which is now widely used in 
the leading chemical plants. Literature 
giving technical data on request. Please 
send your enquiries for all plant 
components in acid ware. 


“wm  ACCRINGTON BRICK & TILE CO. LTD. 


= § me y" ACCRINGTON~ Tel. : 2684 Accrington 
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Is it Really the Right Amount ? 








when it has been measured 
in a Czechoslovak graduated 
tube or jar. 























How do you know that the quality or special properties of the technical or 

laboratory glassware which you need for your research or manufacture is 

really-what it is said to be? You rely on the brand, of course, and 
when it is ‘‘ Made in Czechoslovakia,” it cannot fail you. 





Technical, laboratory and sanitary glass of reputed quality and pre-tested 
properties has been produced in Czechoslovakia for more than a century. 
We are ready to help you with our advice as well as with our products. 


Q GLASSEXPORT 
Czechoslovak Glass Export Co. Ltd. 


Division : Technical and Laboratory Glass 


**Koruna”’ Palace, Vaclavské n.I., Praha II, 
Czechoslovakia 
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SULPHATE 
ALUMINA 


ALL QUALITIES 





THE 


"ALUMINA Company, Ltp. 
| IRON BRIDGE 
CHEMICAL WORKS, 
WIDNES 


Telephone : Telegrams : 


| 
| | 
WIDNES 2275 (2 lines.) ALUMINA, WIDNES. 
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if it's—. 
ENGINEERING 
SUPPLIES 


best chee 
is wit 


W..«C. TIPPLE 


Phone: ALBert Dock 31/1. 


W. & C. TIPPLE, LTD. | 





HALLSVILLE RD., LONDON, E.16 








The need for Heat Exchange equip- 
ment highly resistant to the action 
of Corrosive Acids and Alkalis with 
excellent heat transfer qualities, is 
met by the use of “Karbate”’ 
Impervious 


struction materials. 


GRANGE MILL LANE, 





A 


Graphite Base con- © 





CONSULT — 


BRITISH ACHESON ELECTRODES i 


WINCOBANK, 


Telephone: ROTHERHAM 4836 (3 Lines) Telegrams: ELECTRODES, SHEFFIELD 


{ KARBATE ° 


TRADE MARK 


BUNDLE TYPE HEAT EXCHANGERS 


WITH STEEL SHELL 





SHEFFIELD 


S 
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uu i] 
Delanium 


chemical 
tiles 


“DELANIUM”, the new carbon 
material — discovered and developed 
in the POWELL DUFFRYN research 
laboratories — has a very fine pore 
structure, which renders it ideally suited 
to the production of chemical tiles. 
These tiles are resistant to a very wide 
range of chemicals and highly resistant 
to abrasion. When used in conjunction 
with “DELANIUM” cements and 
mortars they provide completely im- 
permeable non-corrosive linings. 





Applications include 

Lining of 

. VATS 

— SCRUBBING TOWERS 
REACTION VESSELS 
CHEMICAL STORAGE TANKS 


gicgoniny SPLASH PANELLING 


SECTION OF LINED VAT 










DELANIUM 
o 


saga and many similar uses 


WALL OF VAT 


Techmecal Literature on request to 


POWELL DUFFRYN 
CARBON PRODUCTS LTD 


CHEMICAL CARBONS DIVISION 


SPRINGFIELD ROAD, HAYES, MIDDLESEX, ENGLAND 
Telephone: Hayes 3994/8 
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> CONTINUES 
g\ TO LEAD 





= 
, = & atte problems 
SS 
SS Chemical Industry 


Flexatex Hose took the lead in solving 
a major problem for the industry. 
Flexatex Hose maintains that lead on 
sheer merit. Unequalled for economy, 





long life, ease of assembl 
@ End connections easily and quickly s ed 





fitted. and greater throughput — 
@ Positively leak-proof joints. . 
@ Can be cut and assembled by outstanding as a conductor 
unskilled labour. of searching and corrosive 
@ Greater flow than hose of equal bore. k 
@ Operating temperature 50°C liquids and gases. Flexatex 
—_ bey a re Hose makes an important 
@ Less weight per foot run. contribution to efficiency 
@ For use with standard A.G.S. z 
parts straight or beaded and lower production costs. 


> ends. 


a4 AS | Ny -& ~- WRITE for data on FLEXATEX— 


OUR RESIDENT ENGINEER for 
your district will be pleased to 
call and discuss your problems. 
May we arrange for him to get 
in touch with you ? 








WILKINSON RUBBER LINATEX LTD., FRIMLEY RD., CAMBERLEY, SURREY Tel. Camberley 1595 


Also in Canada, Australia, S. Africa, India, U.S.A., Belgium, Holland, Portugal, Scandinavia, Malaya, etc. 
Also makers of Linatex, The Linatex Ball Mill, The Linatex Pump, Linatex tank & pipe linings, and the Linatex Safety = 
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‘Ce CHEMICALS 
FOR INDUSTRY 
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Kone els ES tes a ee 


SOLVENTS... 
PLASTICIZERS... 
INTERMEDIATES 


Research. in the production of chemicals and their application is 
continuously in progress in the Celanese laboratories and enquiries are 
invited for the types of chemicals listed and products allied to them. 
The Celanese Organisation is able to supply a number of chemical 
products to a wide range of industries. These products include : 





( Acetamide Tech. Ethyl Methyl Cellulose i 


Acetie Acid (‘Celacol EM’ in various viscosity grades) 
Acetic Anhydride Isopropyl Ether 
Acetone Methyl Acetate 
Cellulose Acetate Methyl Cellulose (* Celacol 

° M’ and ‘ Celacol MM ® in various 
Diethyl Sulphate aoe 


viscosity grades) 


Ethyl Acetate ; Monomethylamine (free 
Ethylene Dichloride from di- and tri-methylamines) 


Ethyl Ether Trichlorethyl-phosphate ae 











The Company’s technical staff is available for consultations or 
discussion and correspondence should be addressed to :— 


Chemical Sales Sopesnnaes 


BRITISH | CELANESE L 





British Celanese Limited are the proprietors of the Trade Marks ‘Celanese’. @& ‘Celacol’ 
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FE ' ” | 
ie: Our Chemical Lead is under strict control 
f 4 from the time refining starts to the time 
Ht eR 


a when the completed sheet or pipe leaves 
= a our works. We control its grain size and 

Z A structure and thereby govern its mechanical 
properties, such as tensile strength and 
\ resistance to creep and fatigue. Careful 
control of composition ensures the 
q a 3% maximum resistance to corrosion under 
: varying conditions. Throughout its 








manufacture no process is undertaken 
Po j without testing before, 
is during and after | 





eo 
x 


Z 
¢ 
i 2 


Me 


\(P) UNDER OUR THUMB 


Two main types are manufactured, Type A and 

Type B. Chemical Lead Type A is pure Lead. Type B 
is Lead plus minute quantities of protective 

elements ; it has greater mechanical strength and may be 
preferable in many industrial processes. We are 

always pleased to help customers decide which This 

is the better for their purpose. A helpful 


A) 


[ if 


‘Q 





: : : avail 
brochure on Chemical Lead is available on request. splas 
The 
ASSOCIATED LEAD antaasasen 
LEAD 

MANUFACTURERS LIMITED “DT 
Ibex House, Minories, EC3 Crescent House, Lead Works Lane, Heac 
LONDON : NEWCASTLE ” CHESTER ial 
nqui 
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Assembly _ illustrated 


Flask: | litre RB B24 U. Antifoaming splash 
head: SH 10/23. Air leak tube: MF 15/1. 
Thermometer : MF 31/1. Double surface 
condenser : C5/22. Receiver adapter RA 3/23. 
Receiver flask: 250 RB B24 S. 


TRADE MARK 





Reduced 
prices 


for 


quantities 


“QUICKFIT™ 


Assembly for distillation 
of frothy liquids 


This typical ‘ Quickfit ’’’ Assembly is being recovered from a soap in water 
available from stock—an antifoaming solution. The inevitable froth is re- 
splash head that really does its work. turned to the distillation flask by the 


The photograph shows clear distillate antifoaming head. 


QUICKFIF & QUARTZ, LTD. 


INTERCHANGEABLE LABORATORY GLASSWARE 
INDUSTRIAL PLANT IN GLASS 


Head Office: 1, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, London, W.1. ,{scphons = 


Enquiries to :— ““Quickfit”’ Works, Stone, Staffs. Telephone: Stone 418 
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B.D.H. Organic Chemicals 


For many years B.D.H. have been among the world’s leading producers of 
fine organic chemicals for research and analysis and, for scientific purposes 
generally. 


The completion of the organic chemical production 

department at the Poole factory of the B.D.H. 

Laboratory Chemicals Group puts a still wider range 

of British-made organic chemicals of B.D.H. quality 

at the disposal of workers in laboratories at home 
and abroad. 


It will also enable many such products to be supplied 
in quantity as demands arise for industrial and other. 
purposes. 


B.D.H. for pre-eminent quality and service 


THE BRITISH DRUG HOUSES LTD. 8.0H. LABORATORY CHEMICALS GROUP POOLE, DORSET 
Telephone : POOLE 962 Telegrams : TETRADOME POOLE 


VATS- 


AND WOODEN TANKS 


-CARTY 


Good timber is scarce, but Carty’s can still supply vessels for 
most chemical purposes in timber up to pre-war standard of 
quality and seasoning. 


CARTY & SON, LTD., Harders Road, London, S.E.15 


Telephone: NEW CROSS 1826 
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Chemical Age 


The Weekly Journal of Chemical Engineering and Industrial Chemistry 





Telegrams: 


BOUVERIE HOUSE 154 FLEET STREET LONDON E.C.4 
ALLANGAS FLEET LONDON * Telephone: CENTRAL 3212 (26 lines) 





Volume LXIII 


18 November 1950 


Number 1636 





GREAT deal has been said and 

written since the war about ex- 
panding Britain’s facilities for techno- 
logical education. Whether some people 
think that progress is too slow or 
whether others feel that it is satisfac- 
tory, it will be generally agreed that 
there is a new and healthy determina- 
tion to develop this field of scientific 
training. Much less is said about the 
steadily crumbling foundation upon 
which all this effort must be built. At 
the risk of sounding childishly obvious, 
let it be pointed out that scientific 
education begins in the schools. 
However urgently industry may 
require. the products of technological 
colleges, however many young men 
and women there may be with some 
aptitude for scientific subjects, the 
whole process is bottle-necked at its 
most fundamental stage if there are 
not enough people prepared to teach. 
The fact has long been clear—qualified 
scientists, particularly chemists, can 
decide to devote their lives to teaching 
only if they accept severe economic 
penalties. : 

The newly proposed awards of the 
Burnham Committee do not rectify 
this long-standing and painful position. 
There. are two problems involved. One 
is the general and increasing disparity 
between teachers’ rewards and those 
obtained for other kinds of work and 
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Who Will Teach? 


service, a disparity which increases 
sharply with every upward surge of 
the cost of living. The other problem 
is more specifically related to the 
teaching of science. It is what Sir 
Ewart Smith described this year at the 
annual proceedings of the British Asso- 
ciation as the growing unbalance 
between the rewards offered in industry 
and teaching. 

In the case of a number of subjects 
taught in schools, the annual demand 
for teachers dominates the employ- 
ment market; this can even be true of 
scientific subjects, as the recent tech- 
nical report from the Ministry of 
Labour on biology has shown. In 
chemistry this is certainly not the case. 
A large and varied offering of posts in 
industry and in other forms of Govern- 
ment service is offered to each year’s 
university output of graduates. The 
salaries and the prospects offered by 
these posts are not just slightly 
superior to the Burnham scale offer- 
ings; they are incomparably superior. 
Unless something is done to meet this 
acute and specific situation, it will not 
be long before the _ teachin of 
chemistry at  Britain’s schools is 
virtually bereft of new recruits and 
gradually brought to a standstill. 

Here is yet another example of the 
muddle and misfortune that always 
follows “‘ planned adjustments ”’ of the 
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law of supply and demand. It is no 
doubt convenient that the basic re- 
wards for teaching in schools should be 
scaled to some universal standard with- 
out regard for the actual subjects 
taught. The graduate in languages— 
dead or alive—must have the same 
economic treatment as the graduate in 
chemistry. 

If the profession of teaching could 
exist within an_ isolated economic 
universe, such a principle would be both 
admirable and practicable. It ignores 
the simple fact that John Smith, B.Sc., 
can choose whether he accepts this 
rating of his value or whether he takes 
his chemical knowledge and _ skill to 
another market in which its value is 
assessed against a supply and demand 
background. John Smith, B.Sc., may 
want to teach chemistry and he may, 
with commendable enthusiasm, ignore 
these economic distortions. If he does 
this, he is clearly just the kind of man 
who should make teaching his life’s 
work. 

It is not only the great dearth of 
chemistry graduates prepared to enter 
teaching that is serious; it is also the 
wastage caused by resignations, a 
factor that is seldom discussed but is 
known, nevertheless, to exist. Unless 
enough young men are prepared to be- 


come and remain teachers of chemistry, 


there will be fewer and fewer chemists 


from 1960 onwards. 


There are no signs that this problem, | 


despite its national significance, is 
beng constructively _ faced. The 
simplest and most direct solution 


appears to be to create differential and 
superior rates of pay for the teaching 
of chemistry and of any other science 
for which the rewards in industry are 
so demonstrably more attractive. It 
is unlikely, however, that such a 
realistic remedy would be accepted by 
the teaching profession itself, or by 
any body concerned with its condi- 
tions, until and unless the chemistry 
teacher had become an almost extinct 
variety. Indeed, the new Burnham 
awards have reduced former differen- 
tials in the scales of pay; an additional 
increment is ne longer awarded te 
those teachers who hold first-class 
honours degrees in their subjects. 

Both chemists as a profession and 
the chemical industry should pay as 
much attention to the _ secondary 
schools as to the technological colleges 
and institutes. It is in the schools of 
1950-60 that British chemistry for 
1980-2000 is being shaped—for better or 
worse. 
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Notes and Comments 


Terylene 


Alt that is known about Terylene 
promotes the belief that this new 
synthetic monofil, which I.C.I., Ltd., is 
preparing to produce commercially at 
Wilton, will prove one of the economi- 
cally important results of the growth 
of British petroleum industry. The 
worldwide demand for textiles and the 
soaring cost of natural materials, parti- 
cularly of wool, with which Terylene 
is thought to compare better than 
nylon, confirms the good prospects— 
and incidentally the far sightedness of 
the research policies of 1.C.I. (and the 
Calico Printers’ Association) which now 
promotes two important substitutes. 
Terylene differs from Ardil in, among 
things, that it is a_ true 
synthetic ’’, owing nothing to the 
common vegetable sources which pro- 
vided the first artificial fibres, the 
rayons. It is basically an ester of 
terephthalic acid condensed with ethy- 
lene glycol. While credit for the initial 
discovery of the route to this and many 
other monofils belongs primarily to the 
brilliant inventiveness of W. H. 
Carothers, of E. I. Du Pont, it was left 
to the English chemists to make theory 
practicable by developing new poly- 
esters which are believed to have recti- 
fied the serious defects of the poly- 
amides originally proposed. 


se 


Attack on Synthetics 
F  Cetaengqerenr: to the use of syn- 


thetic materials in foodstuffs, of 
which there has been some evidence 
here coming principally from _ the 
medical fraternity, seems to be gather- 
ing in the U.S.A., a much greater force 
than has _ been’ generated here. 
America, which has been foremost in 
developing some of these chemical 
improvers, substitutes and insecticides, 
now seems intent on discouraging their 
use. The impulse, however, is far 
from being as widely shared as that 
may suggest, and it is not certain that 
it is entirely disinterested. The ‘‘ no 


tolerance ’’ order for DDT in dairy 
products, in 1949, seems to have been 
the starting point of the campaign in 
official circles. It was unfortunate 
that the ruling should have been pre- 
ceded by a violent Press campaign 
against the wide use of DDT as a crop 
insecticide. Later public hearings 
called by the powerful Food and Drug 
Administration covering the ' whole 
field of residual hazards and tolerance 
limits for insecticides and fungicides 
used in food production have been pro- 
ceeding during the greater part of this 
year. There is, of course, good 
evidence that the toxic properties of 
some of the new synthetic insecticides 
deserve independent and judicial in- 
vestigation, if only to ensure that 
safe application methods are made 
obligatory. 


Prejudice ? 
@ YNTHETICS are now becoming the 


target in another field for a broad- 
side by the FDA, which proposes to 
rule out the use in bread making of 
synthetic emulsifiers, such as_ poly- 
oxyethylene monostearate, which has 
been competing with natural lard and 
vegetable oils. Much the same could 
be said about the mono- and di- 
glyceride products produced from the 
natural oils and _  fats—but they 
are exonerated. The case against 
polyoxyethylene monostearate is sus- 
piciously weak; in bread it is said to 
deceive the consumer by giving a 
fresher appearance than the age of the 
bread should allow—as do_ the 
naturally derived glycerides. It is 
said that the synthetic emulsifier 
lowers the nutritional value of bread, 
despite the fact that calorific effect of 
any emulsifying agent is negligible. 
Lastly, it is said that the monostearate 
has not been proved to be non-toxic, 
although it is admitted that there is no 
evidence that it has had any injurious 
effects. There seems in all this to have 
been strong political pressure from 
farmers. One political speech com- 
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plained that ‘‘ These chemical manu- 
facturers have developed products 
designed to supplant and_ replace 
nature’s products, to inject into the 
food supply of the nation inorganic 
materials as against the utilisation of 
organic materials.”” If reactionary 
opinion of this kind has influenced the 
FDA decision the contributions of 
modern chemistry to the food indus- 
tries are seriously threatened. Each 
synthetic product certainly requires to 
be carefully and impartially judged, 
but there should be no ready assump- 
tion that synthetics are dangerous and 
natural products safe. It is disturbing 
that the anti-scientific attitude can 
exert powerful influence in a country 
with so vigorous a technology as the 
U.S.A 


Sulphuric Acid 


“77 = statistics of production and 
consumption of sulphuric acid and 
oleum in the quarter ended September 
30 issued by the National Sulphuric 
Acid Association, Ltd., which we are 
enabled to print on page 703 of this 
issue, are of more than usual interest 
in view of the existing critical position 
and the anxiety which is felt as to 
future supplies. For some months past 
there has been evidence that available 
supplies have been inadequate, and 
the latest figures to hand confirm that 
consumption by essential industries 
continues to increase at an almost 
alarming rate, while production of 
chamber and contact acid is less than 
in the June and March quarters and 
not much in advance of the tonnage in 
the September quarter of 1949. Con- 
sumption for agricultural purposes is, 
of course, seasonal, and may be 
expected to show a _ comparatively 
large figure in the September quarter 
against practically nil in the three- 
monthly periods ending June and 
March respectively, but the fair com- 
parison with the September quarter of 
1949 reveals an increase of over 35. per 
cent—from 8695 tons to 11,800 tons. 
Consequently, stocks of sulphuric acid 
and oleum at September 30 were at 
what appears to be the dangerously 
low figure of 60,839 tons compared with 
67,125 tons a year ago. 
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Education and Technology 
66 "[ HE position of Great Britain as a 


leading industrial nation is 
being endangered by failure to secure 
the fullest possible application of science 
to industry,’’ stated the Percy report 
in 1945. Three years later the National 
Advisory Council on Education for 
Industry and Commerce was set up 
under the chairmanship of Lt.-Gen. 
Sir Ronald M. Weeks. Since then 
there have been numerous reports from 
various bodies and associations, special 
conferences and considerable airing of 
divergent views which have aroused 
national interest in Parliament and the 
Press. The first report of the council 
published this week (HMSO ls.) is 
therefore a matter of some import. Its 
main recommendations are the estab- 
lishment or development of courses of 
a high standard in technology, the 
creation of new awards of degree 
standard and the setting up of a 
Royal College of Technologists. Train- 
ing of technologists is at present the 
concern of both the universities and the 
techical colleges, the latter dealing 
more with students direct from 
industry. The council agree that the 
universities’ work should be more 
closely related to fundamental science 
than that of the technical colleges. 
Despite present difficulties the technical 
colleges already make a considerable 
contribution. In 1948 over 7000 
students were taking full-time courses 
of degree standard and a further 9784 
taking part-time courses. Neverthe- 
less, the report emphasises that despite 
a desire to improve teaching and re- 
search and also to develop social and 
cultural activities, serious overcrowd- 
ing and limited space have limited 
such progress. It is essential that this 
limitation due to inadequate premises 
should be speedily removed. In a fore- 
word to the report the Minister of 
Education (Mr. George Tomlinson) 
states that before taking any decision 
he will welcome any comments on the 
report. It is to be hoped, however, 
that the council’s recommendations 
may prove acceptable and may be 
implemented without too long delay, 
so that both colleges and industry 
may benefit as soon as possible. 
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INCREASING SULPHURIC ACID TOTALS 
Higher Production and Consumption Than a Year Ago 


OTAL production of chamber and con- 

tact sulphuric acid and oleum in the 
quarter ended September 30—442,968 tons 
—showed a slight decrease compared with 
the figure for the previous quarter 
(461,025), but was 40,042 tons more than 
the corresponding quarter of last year. 
Consumption showed a similar trend, with 
145,312 tons in the September quarter, 
164,203 tons in the April-June quarter, and 
399,850 tons in the quarter ending Septem- 
ber 1949. These figures and the following 
table are extracted from statistics supplied 
7. the National Sulphuric Association, 
td. 

An increase in the maximum prices of 
weak sulphuric acid (BOV) by 3s. a ton 
and strong sulphuric acid (ROV) by 9s. 6d. 
a ton has been agreed to by the Board 
of Trade. These increases came _ into 
operation on November 13. 


PRODUCTION OF SULPHURIC ACID AND OLEUM 
(Tons of 100% H,SO,) 


: Chamber 
Chamber Contact and 
only only Contact 


Stock, July 1, 1950 ... 27,733 30,712 58,445 
Production ... 56d 153,279 289,689 442,968 
Receipts oe as 43,366 12,764 56,130 
Oleum Feed ... ee 2,206 2,206 
ae cod — =132 2 —279 —411 

Jse. ee ioe 85,981 120,849 206,830 
ae hes 110,020 181,649 291,669 
Stock, Sept. 30, 1950. 28,245 32,594 60,839 
Total capacity repre- 

sented én aaa 198,050 306,760 504,810 
Percentage production 77.4% 94.4% 87.7% 

CONSUMPTION—UNITED KINGDOM 
(Tons of 100% H,SO,) 
Trade Uses 

Accumulators —... si “se 5 - 2,314 
Agricultural purposes. ares ‘ iin 11,800 
Bichromate and chromic acid - ne con 3,234 
Bromine . des a 2,916 
Clays (fuller’s earth, ete. ) io aba 2.861 
Copper pickling ... hi im. ie 579 
Dealers 2 


Drugs and fine chemicals 
Dyestuffs and intermediates 
Explosives i 

Export... " 

Glue, gelatine and size ... 
Hydro hloric acid 

Hydrofluoric acid 

Tron pickling (incl. tin plate) 
Leather ... eee 

Metal extraction | 

Oil refining and petrole um n produc ts 
Oil (vegetable) .. 

Paint and lithopone 

Paper, ete. 

Phosphates (industrial) . 

Plastics, not otherwise classified | 
Rayon and transparent paper 





Sewage... , a hea wea 3,009 
Soap and glyce rin 
Sugar refining 
Sulphate of ammonia .. 
Sulphates of copper, nickel, e te. 
Sulphate of magnesium 
Superphosphates 
Tar and benzol ons a . ‘ 
Textile uses oe ae nig es soe 5,851 
Inclassified [including borax and _boracic 

acid; chlorsulphonic acid; formic acid ; 





oxalic, tartaric and citric acids; phenol 

(synthetic); rare carths; sulphate of 

alumina; sulphate of barium; sulphate 
of zinc} ii aa ne a par 40,898 
Total jinn mere san --» 445,312 

RAW MATERIALS 
(Tons) 
Zine 


Pyrites Spent Sulphur Concen- Anhy - 
Oxide & H,S trates drite 

Stock, July 1 
78,661 25,409 835 





1950 ... 66,879 185,257 
Receipts ... 45,607 56,927 75,011 65,841 42,811 
Adjustments ... 11 +12 +148 - 
Use ... 45,389 47, 098 91,497 43,868 43,576 
Despatches ase 519 5,747 15 15 — 

1° “9714 

Stock, Sept. 30, 

1950 .. 66,566 189,080 62,308 47,367 70 


* Used at works for purposes other than sulphuric acid 
manufacture, 





Welding Plant for Australasia 


THE board of Murex, Ltd., Rainham, 
Essex, has collaborated with Australian 
associates in the formation of a new com- 
pany Murex (Australasia) Pty., Ltd., 
whose primary purpose will be to manu- 
facture and sell Murex arc welding 2lec- 
trodes and equipment. It will employ the 
advanced electrode manufacturing plant 
and techniques developed by Murex Weld- 
ing Processes at Waltham Cross. The full 
resources of the extensive Murex research 
organisation in England will be at the new 
company’s disposal. Its head office, 
modern factory and research department 
will be at Derwent Park, Hobart, Tas- 
mania, and branch offices will be estab- 
lished in all Australian State capitals and 
later in New Zealand. 

On the board of directors of the Austra- 
lian company are Mr. Francis H. Foster, 
Mr. C. P. Flockart and Mr. D. E. Hopkins. 
The general manager is Mr. Wilfred T. 
Bennett. 

Mr. E. J. Clarke, director and develop- 
ment engineer to Murex Welding Pro- 
cesses, Ltd., is already in Tasmania to 
advise on the installation of plant. 
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MORE BASIC CHEMICALS USED 


Production Also Higher in Some Cases 


ONSUMPTION of many basic chemi- 

cals and non-ferrous metals in August 
was higher than in the same month of 
1949. An outstanding example is tin, 
of which consumption was nearly three 
times as large as it was a year ago, 5160 
tons against 1900 tons. Other increases 
(in thousands of tons) were: Sulphur 30.5 
(25.5); molasses for distilling (cane and 
beet) 42.3 (29.4); industrial alcohol (mil. 
bulk gal.) 2.94 (2.26); virgin aluminium 
15.2 (13.8); virgin zine 17.3 (15.8); zinc 
concentrates 14.5 (10.8); natural rubber 
4.52 (3.40). 


zine 5.18 (4.70). Exceptions were super- 
phosphate and compound fertilisers, 
which were slightly down in both produc- 
tion and consumption. 

Estimated numbers employed in all 
sections of the chemical and allied trades 
in August again showed a slight increase 
over the totals for the previous month, 
149,100 (446,100). Distribution of workers 
(in thousands), compared with July, was: 
Coke ovens, chemicals and dyes, explo- 
sives and fireworks 258.8 (257.7); pharma- 
ceutical, toilet preparations, etc., 84.0 
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Higher production of several basic (83.2); paint and varnish 89.0 (38.8); oils, =: 
materials was recorded. It included an greases, glue, etc., 67.3 (66.9). we 
increase in the yield of sulphuric acid to These figures are part of the current we 


(in thousands of tons) 147.3 (181.1); issue of the Monthly Digest of Statistics, a 
molasses (cane and beet) 10.5 (7.8); virgin No. 58, October. (H.M.S.O., 2s. 6d.) 


August, 1949 
Thousand Tons 
Production Consumption Stocks 


August, 1950 
Thousand Tons 
Production Consumption Stocks 








Sulphurie acid ae 147.3 148.0* = 131.1 126.0* ak Ce 
Sulphur x ; aes ose - 30.5 80.2 —- 25.5 105.8 pr 
Pyrites ae ja sve ia — 16.1 69.5 _— 16.1 72.1 46 
Spent oxide eee eee —_ 15.8 188.6 —_ 15.7 173.3 
Molasses (cane and bee t) ae 10.5 42.3t 181.7 7.8 29.4F 251.2 at 
Industrial alcohol (mil. bulk -. ) Son 2.74 2.94 0.52 2.13 2.26 4.2 ve 
Ammonia ; aan - 6.83 10.46 -- 6.45 6.49 an 
Superphosphate ... ar a oss 15.9 13.5 — 16.0 13.9 _ 
Compound fertilisers y ai we SOR 78.9 ~ 138.4 112.5 sti 
Liming materials ... - 403.0 -— == 429.0 - ve 
Nitrogen content of nitroge nous fertilisers 21.57 19.69 _- 21.52 19.16 — Sc 
Phosphate rock ; ar ees 75.5 354.3 - 82.9 245.7 . 
Virgin aluminium Rae iis se 2.35 15.2 — 2.57 13.8 
Virgin copper ~ ; a sane 25.7 126.1 — 28.1 149.9 an 
Virgin zinc 9 hee 5.13 17.3 54.7 4.70 15.8 75.7 
Refined lead ; he ae 4.81 13.5 81.3 1.86 15.3 65.2 tw 
Tin i‘ a Fp Rent 2.50* 5.16 - 2.28* 1.90 — m 
Zinc concentrates .. ; ae ae 14.5 78.0 - 10.8 46.5 of 
Magnesium 5s - aaa aes 0.25 0.29 — 0.28 0.31 -—— ] 
Pig iron p 177.0t 124.0t 606.0 182.0 132.0t 494.0 WwW 
Steel ingots and ¢ astings (ine luding alloy 8) 279.0 - 1,187.0 288.0t 1,320.0 
Rubber Reclaimed aes 0.59 0.58 2.55 0.41 0.43 2.98 P< 
Natural (ine luding late ex) ees 4.52 36.1 — 3.40 42.3 
Synthetic ; oes -- 0.05 0.97 _ 0.07 1.59 pl 
nt 
* July. + Distilling only. t Average of five weeks. 
Ww 
se 
: ‘ Ww 
Potash in North Yorkshire New Standard Tests for Latex ht 
HIGHLY satisfactory resuits from the A NEW standard for methods of testing PI 
potash finds in North-east Yorkshire were rubber latex (B.S. 1672:1950) has just Li 
reported by the chairman of Fisons, Ltd., been issued by the British Standards ve 
in the annual report, Examination of the Institution. This standard is a revision of le 
cores showed the presence of a zone con- part of B.S. 902 and includes fresh in- ki 
taining potassium chloride extending for formation on sampling, determination of P| 
over 30 ft. with a 7 ft, thick seam averag- total dissolved solids, dry rubber content 
ing 23 per cent of potash at 3455 ft. Of and alkalinity. Its issue recognises the tk 
this a 12 in. thick band was pure potas- importance of recent advances in latex Ww 
sium chloride and gauged by Continental technology and has accordingly been made hi 
standards might well be regarded as a in advance of that of the rest of the in 


remarkable find. 


original standard. 
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NOBEL PRIZE AWARDS 
Chemical Synthesis Discovery 


HE Nobel Chemistry Prize for 1950 has 

been jointly awarded to Emeritus 
Professor Otto Diels, aged 74, of Kiel Uni- 
versity, and his former assistant Professor 
Kurt Alder, aged 48, who is now at 
Cologne University where he is director of 
the Chemical Institute. 


The chemistry award was made for the 
discovery and development of the dien 
synthesis, which made possible the com- 
bination of previously unreactive sub- 
stances. The synthesis is said to have 
proved itself superior in many fields in 
significance and_ usefulness to all other 
artificial production methods in organic 
chemistry. The Diels-Alder reaction is 
widely used in the production of dyes, 
chemical drugs, and plastics, and _ is 
claimed to have greaty benefited the 
chemical industry. 


Prize for Nuclear Physicist 


A British nuclear physicist, Professor 
Cecil F. Powell, was honoured with the 
prize for physics. The professor, who is 
46, is Melville Wills Professor of Physics 
at Bristol University, and head of a uni- 
versity research team in nuclear physics 
and cosmic radiation. He was a research 
student under Lord Rutherford, and last 
year was awarded the medal of the Royal 
Society. 

Professor Powell discovered the meson 
and established the fact that there were 
two mesons—the y“-meson and the 7- 
meson—which confirmed the calculations 
of the Japanese physicist Hideki Yukawa 
who received the Nobel prize in 1949. 

The award this year is for Professor 
Powell’s work on the development of the 
photographic method for the study of 
nuclear processes. 

The Nobel Prize for Literature 1950 was 
awarded to Earl Russell, O.M., for his 
‘* versatile and important writings in 
which he has shown himself an apostle of 
humanity and freedom of thought.’’ 
Philosopher, mathematician, and scientist, 
Lord Russell, aged 78, was selected last 
year to give the first of the series of Reith 
lectures on the BBC. Among his best- 
known works is the ‘‘ History of Western 
Philosophy.”’ 

The prizes, which are each worth more 
than £11,000 which can be drawn by the 
winners in their own currency, will be 
handed over at the Nobel Jubilee Festival 
in Stockholm on December 10. 


NEW SYNTHETIC FIBRE 
I.C.I. to Produce Terylene 


C.I., Ltd., is to build at Wilton, North 
« Yorkshire, a plant for the manufacture 


of the new textile fibre, Terylene. Tery- 
lene, says an I.C.I. statement, has 
recently been undergoing intensive 


development in the group’s laboratories 
and also in the U.S.A., where it is known 
as Fibre V. It is, however, the product 
of exclusively British reséarch, and the 
news that Britain is to start production 
on a commercial scale will be welcomed 
throughout the textile industry. 


11 Million lb. a Year 


The new plant will produce Terylene at 
the rate of 11 million lb. per year, and 
will be designed to permit rapid extension 
when that becomes necessary. Raw 
materials will be obtained from the oil- 
cracking plant which I.C.I. has now almost 
completed on the same site and the fibre 
will be manufactured both as continuous 
filament and as staple fibre. 

A pilot plant with a capacity of several 
hundred tons per annum has been erected 
in Lancashire and this plant, in addition 
to providing technical data for the design 
of the large-scale plant, is producing 
material for development work by leading 
firms in the textile industry. 

Terylene is chemically different from 
any other synthetic fibre, It was dis- 
covered in 1940 in the laboratories of the 
Calico Printers’ Association by two 
chemists, Whinfield and Dickson, who are 
both now employed by I.C.I. The CPA 
has made over to I.C.I. the manufactur- 
ing rights for the whole world outside the 
U.S.A. and I.C.I. has been developing the 
fibre in the laboratories of its plastics 
division at Welwyn Garden City. 


Little Stretch 


The synthetic is said to be more than 
twice as strong as cotton and stretches 
very little. Its resistance to weathering 
is good, and it is little affected by most 
acids. The fabrics it provides can be set 
by heat to make them unshrinkable and 
are not affected by moths. Dyeing the 
fibre has presented some problems, which 
are now being overcome. 

I.C.I. states that the textile properties 
of Terylene fabrics are remarkably good. 
It has many of the attractive charac- 
teristics of silk and of wool and special 
attributes, such as crease-resistance and 
easy laundering, which are not common 
to natural fabrics. 
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CHEMISTRY IN THE MODERN COMMUNITY 
Public Works and Municipal Services Exhibition 


HE importance of chemistry to the 

general needs of the community in 
modern civilisation was well demonstrated 
in the Public Works and Municipal Ser- 
vices Congress and Exhibition held at 
Olympia, London, this week. 

These two events—previously’ held in 
alternate years—reflect the wide and 
varied range of local government activity. 

Developments in the water treatment 
field include the new amperometric chlor- 
ine residual recorder shown by WALLACE 
& TIERNAN, Lrp. (Stand No. 128). The 
design is based on the principle that 
variation of the chlorine content of water 
will produce changes in the flow of elec- 
tric current through a cell, and these 
changes utilised to control an indicating 
and recording mechanism. 

Another instrument shown by this firm 
was the W. & T. hydraulic solution feeder 
—designed for accurately dispensing 
solutions of any water-soluble substances 





[By courtesy of Bell Bros., (Manchester 1927), Ltd. 


Chemical pump, with double check valves 
for all types of chemicals such as sulphate 
of alumina, sulphate of ammonia, chalk, 
soda, etc. Pumps and valves made of 
suitable materials for dealing with any 
specific chemical can also be supplied 


such as sodium carbonate, sodium hydrox- 
ide, aluminium sulphate, sodium alumin 
ate, phosphates, soluble silicates and 
dilute acids. It can be operated manu- 
ally as a constant feed unit, intermit 
tently in relation to other mechanical 
operations, automatically to proportion 
chemical dosage to meet fluctuations in 
flows or coupled to a visible vacuum solu- 
tion feed chlorinator when it will work 
in step with the chlorine flow. Typical 
applications are pH control of corrosive 


waters and feeding of precipitants for 
treatment of sewage and_ industrial 
wastes. 


Equipment for water filtration, soften- 
ing and sterilisation was shown by BELL 
BrotrHers (MANCHESTER 1927),  Lrp. 
(Stand No. 100). The types of filter on 
view were the mechanically agitated filter 
and vertical air scoured and gravity 
models. Another interesting exhibit was 
a Filter Control Table, equipped with 
Lockheed Control Gear for the operation 
of valves on either pressure or gravity 
filters. 

New in the sewage disposal field is the 
Comminutocr displayed by Jones AND ATT- 
woop, Lrp. (Stand No. 102). This 
machine, although already established in 
the U.S.A., is a comparative newcomer 
here. It combines the functions of screen- 
ing and disintegration, and thus removes 
the screening problem from the sewage 
purification process, with its attendant 
troubles of high maintenance costs, un- 
sightly screening dumps, and the disposal 
of screenings. 


Sampling Machine 


Another new appliance of value to works 
chemists, the first of its kind, is a machine 
for taking samples of sewage at regular 
intervals day and night. This was exhi- 
bited by MHartietys (STOKE-ON-TRENT), 
Lrp. (Stand No. 6). 

Recorders of both mechanical and elec- 
trical transmission types for the measure- 
ment of flows and levels and for recording 
measurements of sewage and trade efflu- 
ents were yey by Tue Lea 
Recorper Co., Lrp. (Stand No. 10), while 
a demonstration of high grade protective 
treatments for steel pipes comprising 
especially bituminous internal and exter- 
nal protections was displayed by STEWARTS 
& Luioyns. Lrp. (Stand No. 99). This 
firm also showed a section of 123 in. by 
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330 in. thick line pipe in grade B steel, 
sheathed and wrapped externally. Forty- 
two miles of this line pipe were supplied 
for the transportation of crude oil from 
the Firth of Clyde to the new refinery at 
Grangemouth. 

The X-ray diffraction method in the 
study of industrial dusts with a diagram- 
matic model showing how the films were 
obtained formed the principal item of the 
National Physical Laboratory. exhibit on 
the stand of THe DEPARTMENT OF SCIEN- 
rirFIc AND INDUSTRIAL REeEsEARCH (Stand 
No. 124). Another interesting display 
was the mobile laboratory shown by the 
materials and construction division of the 
Road Research Laboratory. 


Control of Pests 

Gammexane insecticides in the form of 
dusts, smokes, sprays and _ concentrates 
for the control of ali the important insect 
pests were specially featured by IMPERIAL 
CuemicaL Inpustries, Lrp. (Stand No. 
22). A new emulsion concentrate 20 per 
cent gamma BC can be diluted in water 
for use as a non-inflammable spray which 
leaves no residual odour or unsightly 
deposit. 


The use of gas in the laboratory formed 
an important section of the display by 
Tue Gas Counci, (Stand No. 110). One 
item was a gas-fired muffle furnace suit- 
able for operation at all temperatures up 
to and including 1000° C. It may be used 
for testing materials at various tempera- 
tures, assaying, metal and heat treat- 
ments, enamel work, pottery and glass 
firing, and analytical work. Rapid heat- 
ing from cold is obtained and gas con- 
sumption is low. A pyrometer may be 
added. Another exhibit was a high speed 
steel hardening furnace for heat treat- 
ment of carbon and high speed steels in 
the tool room. 

Rubber powder and its use in road con- 
struction, methods of operation and appli- 
cation were displayed by the Bririsu 
RusserR DEVELOPMENT Boarp (Stand No. 
229). 


Drums for Packaging 


Packaging problems whether for the 
home market or overseas were specially 
dealt with by Mera Containers, Lrp. 
(Stand No. 210). A representative display 
showed the firms products from a small 
2-gallon super keg to a 50-gallon capacity 
drum, 


Aluminium sulphate in modern water 
purification, treatment of sewage and 
trade effluents were exhibited by Perrer 
Spence & Sons, Lrp. (Stand No. 249). 
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[By courtesy of Wallace and Tiernan, Ltd. 


Close up view of the glass-fronted case 

which houses the mechanism of _ the 

amperometric recorder which measures free 

or total chlorine residuals differentially 

upon the operation of a simple tumbler 
switch 


Aluminoferric (aluminium sulphate with 
a trace of iron sulphate) forms an ——- 
nium hydroxide precipitate. This is highly 
adsorptive and removes saatien ate 
matter from water in two ways. First 
electrostatically by the positive charge of 
the aluminium hydroxide neutralising the 
negative charge carried by colloidal and 
semi-colloidal organic material including 
bacteria. Secondly, mechanically by the 
flocs of alumina precipitate enmeshing 
particulate metered which settles with 
the floc. 


Instructional Films 


Scientific methods of pest control and 
periodic displays of films were shown by 
the Infestation Control Division of the 
MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 
(Stand Nos. 161 and 162). The division 
makes recommendations for the control of 
infestations by the application of fumi- 
gants, sprays, dusts and smokes. 

half-scale working model of a dust 
recovery filtration plant for removing dust 
contamination fron the air conditioning 
efflux from factories, power ‘houses, etc. 
and the recovery ‘of valuable process 
materials was demonstrated by VOKEs, 
Lrp. (Stand No. 186). Micro-Vee panels 
were also shown for dry filtration and 
Five-Ply panels were on view both for dry 
and in oil-wetted form as used in station- 
ary power plants, 

The useful work of the BritisH Stan- 
DARDS INSTITUTE, together with a number 
of its pamphlets. handbooks and publica- 
tions on chemical engineering, metallurgy, 
etc., was demonstrated on Stand No. 80. 
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DE-WATERING OF SLUDGE 


The Effects of Freezing With Added Chemicals 


by G. S. CLEMENTS, A.R.C.S., F.R.L.C., R. J. a aa M.Sc., Ph.D., A.R.L.C., 
and C, J. REGAN, B.Sc., 


HE desirability of recovering sewage 

sludge in a form in which it may be 
conveniently used is complicated by the 
problem of rapidly de-watering sludge 
without use of expensive processes. Au 
investigation of this problem has been 
carried out by G. 3S. Clements, R. J. 
Stephenson and C. J. Regan, of the Lon- 
don County Council. Their findings have 
been published in a paper, given at the 
Public Works and Municipal Services Con- 
gress, held on November 17, under the 
auspices of the Institute of Sewage Puri- 
fication. (‘Sludge De-Watering' by 
Freezing With Added Chemicals ’’). 

In conducting this investigation the 
plan followed was to inquire into the types 
oi sludge amenable to treatment, the con- 
ditions of freezing, the choice of chemi- 
cals, the physical effects observed, and 
the physical and chemical characteristics 
of the resultant products. 

Rapid Filtration Achieved 

The authors say that the finding of 
answers to these questions required a long 
series of experiments, at the end of which 
it was possible to say that a technique had 
been worked out which permitted the fil- 
tration of all types of sewage sludge at 
rates far higher than any achieved in 
normal filtering practice. 

The effect of freezing was tested on all 
types of sewage sludge—primary sedi- 
mentation sludge, digested sludge, and 
activated sludge. All these kinds res- 
ponded to treatment, and were examined 
with and without the addition of chemi- 
cals. 

It was found that complete freezing was 
necessary, even small quantities of un- 
frozen material having a_ considerable 
deleterious effect, especially on filtration. 
Cooling to freezing point, without actual 
freezing, produced no significant improve- 
ment in settlement or filtration, 

A series of experiments was carried out 
to ascertain the effect of extending the 
time for freezing. In the preliminary 
work the sludge was retained in the frozen 
state for periods of 30 minutes, 1 hour, 1} 
hours, and 2 hours, and, with the equip- 
ment then available (which permitted 
only a relatively slow freezing rate), it 
was found that there was little difference 
in results with prolonged retention in the 
frozen state. 


At a later stage, however, it became 
necessary to consider this question from 
another aspect—that of the actual rate 
of freezing. This was determined by a 
set of factors, the most important of 
which were the freezing temperature, the 
thickness of the sludge layer frozen, and 
the time of storage after freezing. These 


factors became the subject of a special 
investigation. 

Freezing greatly accelerates the settle- 
ment of all types of sludge. For one 


hour’s settlement the figure is fairly con 
sistent at about 45 per cent for digested 
and activated sludges. For primary 
sedimentation sludge it is not so good and 
it seems that the large fatty matter con- 
tent may be responsible. The effect of 
the addition of chemicals is to produce in 
the first two types a very rapid initial 
settlement, although the final one hour’s 
settlement remains at about 45 per cent. 

The effect of freezing on the filtrability 
of sludges is most remarkable. In all 


‘eases, sludges after freezing and thawing 


responded well to vacuum filtration, but 
the rate of filtration was increased to 
‘** unprecedented ”’ levels by the addition, 
before freezing, of selected chemicals. 

It was considered that the action of 
freezing in promoting settlement might be 
due to the abstraction of water as ice, 
with a consequent concentration of the 
electrolytes pve in the interstitial 
liquor of the sludge. There was a possi- 
bility that this action might facilitate pre- 
cipitation of colloidal material. 


Addition of Electrolytes 

Electrolytes used to test this hypo- 
thesis included common salt, sulphuric 
acid, the salts of tri-valent metals, and 
gaseous chlorine. Far from being ad- 
vantageous, the addition of common salt 
was found to slow down filtration, and 
for two very high concentrations—1000 
and 5000 parts per million—a marked and 
progressive decrease in the solids content 
of the filter-cake was noted. 

One of the objects of using sulphuric 
acid was to study the effect of freezing at 
low pH, however, even substantial addi- 
tions produced only a small effect on 
settlement and filtrability. 

The most striking results were produced 
by the use of salts of the trivalent metals, 
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iron being used in the form of chlorinated 
copperas and aluminium as _ aluminium 
sulphate, 

As good results had been partly obtained 
with chlorinated copperas, 1t was thought 
likely that the result might be due to the 
oxidising effect of the ferric iron present, 
especialiy as the oxygen demand of the 
sludge liquor had been found to be re- 
duced by the treatment. This raised the 
question of using other oxidising agents, 
and experiments were undertaken on the 
use of chlorine in conjunction with 
freezing. 

Chlorine was tried, quite ineffectively, 
in the form of sodium hypochlorite, but 
there was an appreciable result by the 
addition of chlorine water. An increased 
chlorine dosage was obtained by the addi- 
tion of chlorine hydrate, produced by 
passing chlorine gas through a mixture 
of water and ice. The improvement from 
such relatively high, but still economically 
feasible, doses of chlorine was encourag- 
ing, although the rate of filtration was a 
good deal lower than that obtained by 
the use of salts of iron or aluminium. 

A possible explanation of the action of 
chlorine is that it combines with the iron 
compounds always present in sludge, and 
that these compounds effect the precipita- 
tion on freezing. 

It was established that chemicals must 
be added before freezing, and preferably 
after the sludge has been cooled, but 
before any part of it is frozen. The addi- 
tion of chemicals after freezing and thaw- 
ing leads to a much slower rate of settle- 
ment than when the chemicals are added 
before freezing, and the rate of filtration 
is greatly reduced. The results obtained 
in the tests were, in fact, worse than those 
in which the sludge was frozen without 


chemicals, the only advantage being the 
production of an_ exceptionally clear 
supernatant. 


Minimum Doses Required 

The minimum effective doses of chlor 
ine, of chlorinated ferrous sulphate, and 
aluminium sulphate were investigated. It 
was found that the threshold value for 
effective action for chlorine was of the 
order of 100 to 200. Of the tri-valent 
metals, 100 p.p.m. of ferric iron gave a 
substantial result, although there was an 
appreciable effect at 50 p.p.m. Alumin- 
ium sulphate in concentrations represent- 
ing as little as 20 p.p.m. of aluminium 
gave a significant improvement. 

With iron and aluminium compounds, 
the dosage was increased up to 1000 
p.p.m., and the speed of filtration and the 
quality of the filter-cake improved pro- 
gressively over this range. The improve- 
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ment when chlorine was used increased 
to a maximum, beyond which additional 
chlorine produced no further effect. This 
point may coincide with the limit of iron 
in the sludge, with which the chlorine 
possibly combines to form ferric iron 
precipitants. 

The supernatants and filtrates have a 
comparatively low oxygen demand of the 
order of three times or less that of an 
untreated sewage. 

The filter-cakes obtained on filtering the 
thawed sludges after freezing with chemi- 
cals were distinguished by the rapidity 
with which they were produced, their 
high solids content (23 per cent to 30 per 
cent), the ease with which they could be 
detached from the filter-cloth, and by 
their porous and friable texture. The 
times of filtration, with moderately large 
doses of chemicals, were of the order of 
seconds, and the rate of production by 
vacuum filtration, was, in terms of dry 
solids produced, as high as 350 lb. per 
hour per sq. ft. of filtering surface for 
digested sludges, and up to 70lb. for 
activated sludges. 

After thawing, all the samples were 
settled in 1-litre cylinders, and, after the 
rates of settlement had been noted, were 
decanted to half-volume and vacuum- 
filtered on a laboratory Buchner funnel. 

Defects of Mechanical Stirring 

The results indicated that thawing at 
slightly more than the ordinary tempera- 
ture, and thawing with steam both gave 
good results for settlement and filtration. 
Mechanical stirring, however, led to 
serious defects. The filtration period was 
increased by six to twelve times that of 
the unstirred samples, although, probably 
by reason of the disentrainment of carbon 
dioxide from the sludge, the settlement 
was better in the stirred sample. 

Determinations of the oxygen absorbed 
from KMn0O, in four hours indicated that 
the supernatant liquor from the stirred 
sample was considerably worse than that 
from the unstirred sample. This adverse 
effect appears to occur only when the agi- 
tation is quite vigorous, and the results 
emphasise the importance of avoiding 
pumping after thawing has taken place. 

In the projected Northern Outfall 
Works pilot installation, therefore, provi- 
sion is to be made for the sludge to be 
fed by gravity from the thawing compart- 
ment to the filter. It is proposed at first 
to use a small experimental Dorr-Oliver 
filter, with a drum 1 ft. long and 1 ft. in 
diameter, and with filtering area of 3.1 sq. 
ft. The separation of solid and liquid on 
thawing is so definite, and the solid so 
dense and particulate, that it is unlikely 
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that it will be picked up on the filter cloth 
by the rotation of the drum in a trough. 
An alternative means will have to be 
devised for running the sludge directly on 
to the filtering surface. The highest 
capacity for filters of this type is esti- 
mated by the manufacturers to be 100 lb. / 
hr. /ft.? of dry solids. ; 

In these present experiments 
Northern Outfall Works, outputs of the 
order of 350-lb./hr./ft.*. were obtained, 
and it appears certain that if on a practi- 
cal scale quantities like this were desired, 
very considerable modification of existing 
type of filter would be necessary. The 
possibility of using other and _ possibly 
simpler methods of filtration has, of 
course, not been overlooked. 

The investigation has at present only 
covered a preliminary stage, and it is 
impossible to give any definite estimate 
of the cost such a procéss would involve. 
It is, of course, impossible to give even a 
rough idea of the capital expenditure 
which would be necessary for plant. On 
the running cost side, figures can only be 
put forward on an extremely tentative 
basis. These show, however, that the cost 
involved would not be out of all reason. 

The power required to produce a ton of 


at the 
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ice at the large plant at Grimsby is 26 
kWh, and it is reasonable to assume that 
by making use of the thawing ice to cool 
the refriger ant a saving of at least 25 per 
cent of the power could be effected, 
leaving a figure of 19.5 kWh per ton. It 
is difficult to obtain an exact figure for 
the cost of electric power at a high load 
factor as it is likely that a reduced charge 
could be made, but the figure would be of 
the order of one penny per kWh. This 
would enable a ton of sludge to be frozen 
for 1s. 73d. 

The cost of chemicals to treat a 
digested sludge, of say 5 per cent dry 
solids, so that it could be filtered at the 
rate of 40-50 lb. dry solids per sq. ft. per 
hour is comparatively small. It works 
out at about 5d. per ton of wet sludge, 
whether chlorine, chlorinated ferrous sul- 
phate or aluminoferric are used. This is 
due to the fact that the efficiency of :he 
chemicals increases with their cost. The 
total running cost of this part of the 
treatment would, therefore, be of the 
order of 2s. per ton of wet sludge. 

No experiments with a filter drum have 
yet been carried out and so no information 
is at present available as to the cost of 
filtration at these high rates. 





Research Expanded Ten 


HE great expansion of the research 

programme of Glaxo Laboratories, 
Ltd., and the intention at least to main- 
tain the work on this scale in the future 
was evidenced in the review by the chair- 
man (Sir Harry Jephcott) of the year 
ended June 30. 

Expenditure upon research and develop- 
ment had steadily increased and was now 
more than ten times greater than in 1939, 
he said. During the year a large exten- 
sion of the research department at Green- 
ford had more than doubled the labora- 
tory space available. The new research 
laboratory for work on antibiotic sub- 
stances and related problems at Sefton 
Park had been occupied since June. 

In addition, development facilities at 
Ulverston had been increased and further 
expansion was planned. It was of the 
nature of research work that success could 
not be guaranteed; research expenditure 
must in any event be continued over a 
period of years if results of value were to be 
achieved. It was considered wise to make 
such financial provision as would ensure 
continuity of this work of research and de- 
velopment and a reserve had now been 
created for future research and develop- 
ment. Should less favourable times arrive 


Times in Ten Years 


this reserve would be used to maintain 
work of research and development. 

During the year the total sales overseas 
by the parent company and its subsidi- 
aries had increased by over 30 per cent. 

The company’s investment overseas 
continued to grow and it would be neces- 
sary to increase it as further development 
of certain of the overseas subsidiary com- 
panies became desirable. While most of 
the company’s overseas and export busi- 
ness was within the sterling area, it was 
especially satisfactory to report that there 
was now a substantial dollar export busi 
ness. With the object of further enhanc- 
ing dollar sales, a Canadian subsidiary 
company had recently been formed and 
Mr. J. Hutchinson, who for some time 
past had been executive sales director in 
this country, had become resident manag- 
ine director of Glaxo (Canada), Ltd. 

Throughout the year particular atten- 
tion had been given to increasing the effi 
ciency of all manufacturing processes and 
thereby the productivity. In this respect 
the reports of the Anglo-American Pro 
ductivitv Teams had been welcomed. It 
was believed that further benefit would 
follow from the continuous development 
of friendly interchange between American 
and British industries. 
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CARBON AND GRAPHITE 


Value of Special Properties to the Chemical Engineer* 
by W. S. NORMAN, Ph.D., A.M.I.Chem.E. 


ARBON and graphite have many 

properties of value to the chemical 
engineer. In the first place they are inert 
to most chemical reagents with the excep- 
tion of strongly oxidising compounds such 
as oleum, chromic acid and nitric acid. 
{In particular it is one of the few materials 
resistant to aqueous hydrofluoric acid and 
to phosphoric acid at all temperatures. 

The coefficient of thermal expansion is 
low (about one-third that of steel) and 
carbon and graphite are highly resistant 
to thermal shock. In an inert atmosphere 
graphite is stable at all temperatures up 
to 3000° C. and its strength remains un- 
impaired at high temperatures. Carbon is 
also stable at high temperatures, though 
of course graphitisation commences at 
temperatures above 2000° C. 

When heated in air, carbon starts to 
oxidise at about 350° C. and graphite has 
a critical oxidation temperature of about 
450° C. However, in spite of this 
apparent limitation, carbon is proving 
satisfactory for lining the hearth and walls 
of blast furnaces and for many other 
applications in the metallurgical industries 
where some degree of oxidation is 
encountered. 


Conductivity Properties 


One of the most valuable properties of 
graphite is its high thermal and electrical 
conductivity. Fully graphitised carbon 
has a ary  aatactivity of about 75 
B.Th.U. / ft.’ °F. per ft., but it is often 
preferable “By use a material of lower con- 
ductivity, in the region of 40 B.Th.U./ 
ft.2 hr. °F. per ft., as this grade has better 
strength and hardness properties. 

For comparison, brass has a conductivity 
of 60 while the value for stainless steel is 
only 15 in the same units. This property 
is turned to good account in the use of 
graphite .heat exchangers for corrosive 
fluids, 

Carbon and graphite can be cut and 
machined to the standard engineering 
tolerances. In the case of carbén, the tools 
should be tipped with a hard alloy resis- 
tant to abrasion, and for many operations 


| grinding is preferable to machining. 


The self-lubricating properties of certain 
grades of carbon and graphite are of value 








* Abstract of an article by the Birmingham Uni- 
versity lecturer in chemical engineering in the 
Birmingham University Chemical Engineer (2, (1), 14-21.) 


in many applications, typical examples 
being brushes for electrical contacts and 
bearings, glands and sealing rings where 
no lubricant can be employed. Compres- 
sors with cast-iron cylinders and carbon 
piston rings are used for compressing 
hydrogen chloride gas and for other pur- 
poses where lubricant cannot be used. 

Recent investigations indicate that the 
self-lubricating property of graphite is 
probably due to the presence of a very 
strongly adsorbed film of moisture. Experi- 
ence with electric motors and dynamos in 
aircraft has shown that under the very 
dry conditions encountered at high alti- 
tudes the graphite brushes become 
abrasive, causing rapid wear, and it is 
thought that this occurs due to the failure 
of the lubricating film of water. 


Impermeability 


A certain degree of porosity is inherent 
in all carbon products, and while the 
permeability may be reduced by decreas- 
ing the pore size it has not so far been 
possible to achieve complete imperme 
ability in this way. 

The porosity and permeability can be 
decreased by impregnating with a material 
such as pitch and carbonising, but this 
treatment does not confer complete im- 
permeability since new pores are created 
during the carbonising. 

It has been stated that the carbon direct- 
ing vanes used on the German V-2 rockets 
were given 14 successive impregnation and 
firing treatments to enable them to with- 
stand the action of the blast of hot gas 
from the rocket motor. 

For most chemical engineering applica- 
tions, carbon and graphite are rendered 
impermeable by impregnation with a 
liquid resin which is then polymerised, 
usually by heat treatment. Impregnated 
carbons have practically the same corro- 
sion resistance as the parent carbon, but 
they cannot be used at temperatures above 
the decomposition point of the resin, 
usually about 160-168° C. 

Synthetic resins are satisfactory for 
cementing carbon to carbon or to stone- 
ware, metal, glass, etc. Several proprietary 
cements are available for use in the 
erection of carbon equipment or for 
cementing carbon tiles or liners in vessels. 

In the design and construction of carbon 
equipment, due allowance should be made 
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for the fact thai carbon is a brittle 
material and liable to fracture if exposed 
to mechanical shock. Unsupported lengths 
of carbon or graphite pipe may be broken 
by accidental damage, water hammer or 
excessive vibration, and it is ,ood policy 
to provide the highest possible degree of 
protection. 

A further feature of carbon is that its 
compressive strength is about five times as 
high as its strength under tension, and 
it is therefore an advantage if the carbon 
is subjected to comvressive stress and any 
tensile load taken uv by metal reinforce- 
ment. This technique is standard prac- 
tice in other fields, such as the construc- 
tion of reinforced concrete, but it is not 
always realised that carbon requires 
similar treatment. 


Graphite Heat Exchanger 


An example of what can be done in this 
way is the Powell Duffryn Research 
Laboratories’ heat exchanger formed of a 
block of graphite perforated by rows of 
passages for the two fluids. The graphite 
is maintained under compression by two 
heavy cast-iron clamping plates at top and 
bottom, and the carbon headers are also 
held in position by backing plates of 
heavy section to ensure that no distortion 
takes place under load. The bolt tension 
is adjusted so that the pressure of the fluid 
in the block and headers is neutralised and 
the carbon is subjected only to compressive 
loads. 


It is impossible in a short paper to 
review all the applications of carbon and 
graphite in the chemical industry, but the 
following list affords some __ typical 
examples :— 


Pumps, valves and pipes for corrosive 
fluids. 

Furnace tubes, retorts and linings. 

Electrodes for electrolytic cells and 
electric furnaces. 

Ejectors for corrosive fluids. 

Pistons and piston rings. 

Linings for reaction vessels, pickling 
tanks, sulphite pulp digesters, stor- 
age tanks, absorption towers. etc. 

Packings for absorption and distilla- 
tion columns. 

Heat exchangers, evaporators, boilers, 
condensers, 


For certain applications, the particular 
properties of carbon or graphite make 
them an obvious choice, but it is more 
usual to have several possible materials 
such as carbon, glass, stoneware, and for 
duties which do not call for high tempera- 
tures, rubber compositions and the syn- 
thetic resins may also be considered. 
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The choice will be determined ultimately 
on economic grounds, and the following 
general considerations may be of assis- 
tance. Weight for weight, carbon is 
usually more expensive than glass or 
stoneware, but to some extent this is off- 
set by the ease with which it can be fabri- 
cated and assembled, thus reducing 
erection costs. 

Corrosion resistance and the working life 
are most important factors since they 
determine not only the cost of maintaining 
or renewing the equipment but also the loss 
of production time during overhauls. 

Unfortunately accelerated corrosion tests 
are not always reliable since failure often 
occurs through other causes such as 
thermal shock, abrasion or surface crack- 
ing. The problem is so complex that plant 


experience over a period of years is 
the only reliable guide. : 
For heat transfer purvoses, graphite 


stands supreme among the non-metallic 
materials. Apart from its corrosion- 
resistance it has the advantage that it will 





not cause contamination of solutions. For 
this reason it is finding application in the 

manufacture of fine chemicals, foodstuffs 
and fruit juices, where corrosion is not | 
very severe but freedom from contamina- | 
tion is most important. 





Estimation of Lead Oxide 


AMONG papers presented and discussed 
at a meeting of the Chemical Society | 
at Burlington House on November 1 was | 
‘‘ The Determination of the Lead Oxide in 
the Presence of Lead,’’ by R. M. Black, 
M.Sce., A.R.I.C. d 

The method described the estimation of 
lead and lead oxide in lead dross by means 
of the reaction between lead monoxide 
and an ammonium salt to give ammonia 
and the corresponding lead salt. The 
ammonia is removed from the solution by 
steam distillation, absorbed in an excess 
of boric acid and the ammonium borate so 
formed titrated with standard acid in the 
usual manner. 

The method was stated to give reason- 
able accuracy with quantities ot lead 
oxide as small as 10 mg., but further 
development is required before it becomes 
applicable to small oxide inclusions in 
lead sheathing alloys. 

Two other papers discussed at the meet- 
ing were ‘‘ The Determination of Sodium 
in Aluminium and its Alloys by Vacuum 


Distillation,’ by W. McCamley, B.Sc., 
ie Fe Scott and R. Smart, B.Sc., 
A.R.I.C., and ‘‘ Chemical Determination 


of Magnesium in Cast Iron.’”’ by W. West- 
wood, B.Sc., A.I.M., and R. Presser. 
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DEVELOPING BENZOL TECHNOLOGY 


Investigations of Catalytic , Processes 


HE rapidly increasing demand for the 

aromatic hydrocarbons present in ben- 
zene as the starting point for the manufac- 
ture of styrene, synthetic phenol, plastics 
and explosives is one of the salient 
features of a review of the benzol industry 
in 1948, by H. E. Newall, D.Sc., Ph.D., 
A.R.I.C. of the Fuel Research Station, 
DSIR. 

In the United States the demand for 
benzene in the chemical industry is out- 
stripping supply and the carbonising 
industries can no longer meet all demands 
for aromatic hydrocarbons. The petro- 
leum industry will in future play an 
increasingly important role in the produc- 
tion of these hydrocarbons. Although 
peace-time requirements of toluene for the 
manufacture of explosives can be satisfied 
by recovery from benzol, the large war- 
time demand had to be met partly by pro- 
duction from petroleum fractions. Because 
of the increasing demand for xylenes, the 
separation of these hydrocarbons from 
petroleum oils is now being carried out and 
the production of benzene from cracking 
processes may be an economic proposition. 

In Britain there is a much smaller 
demand for benzol as a source of chemicals 
than in the United States, but its recovery 
from coal gas on the maximum scale, for 
use as motor fuel, is of great importance. 
In 1947, the total crude benzol production 
was 78.1 million gal., of which 58.6 million 
gal. were obtained by gas scrubbing at 
coke-oven plants, 15.4 million gal. at gas 
works, and 4.1 million gal. by tar distilla- 
tion. The annual production in 1948 was 
about 93 million gal. 


Reducing Sludge Formation 


In 1948 considerable attention was 
given to the removal of sulphur compounds 
from coal gas. Although these investiga- 
tions were not concerned primarily with 
benzol recovery, they have an important 
bearing on this subject, from the point of 
view both of reducing sludge formation 
and therefore promoting better washing 
efficiency and of effecting economies | in 
benzol refining. 

The purification of gas from hydrogen 
sulphide by means of iron oxide has 
several disadvantages under present-day 
conditions. The initial cost of the boxes 











These abstracts from “ Benacle in 1948 


” are eu 
lished by permission of the DSTR. 


is high, the area occupied by the plant is 
large, and the labour required for charging 
and discharging the boxes is costly. 
reduction of labour costs and of ground 
space is being achieved at a number of 
works by the use of tower purifiers 
instead of the normal oxide boxes. 

The preparation of iron oxide of greater 
activity is receiving attention here and 
overseas, but such material has not yet 
been used on a large scale. 

In France, the scarcity of both natural 
and residual iron oxide led L. Fassina to 
investigate the efficiency of mixtures of 
manganese and iron hy droxides. The 
amounts of manganese and iron for opti- 
mum efficiency were determined and when 
these materials were mixed with sawdust a 
very active purifying agent was obtained. 
A considerable saving in labour and in 
ground space was thus effected. 


Gas Purification 


Some progress in the alternative method 
of gas purification has been made.* It is 
claimed that the Manchester liquid purific- 
ation process, which operates on a scale of 
2 million cu. ft. of gas daily, effects purifi- 
cation to the Gas Referee’s standards. The 
capital cost of liquid purification plant is 
stated to be only 60 per cent of that of 
the dry box system, and there is the fur- 
ther advantage that the plant recuires a 
smaller area. 

The Liverpool Gas Co. is installing a 
plant based on the Manchester process, 
capable of treating 4 to 5 million cu. ft. of 
gas per day, which will be used to study 
behaviour with the various types of gas 
occurring in the carbonising industry. 

Plant and Newling have reported on the 
latest work carried out by the Gas Light 
and Coke Co. on the catalytic removal of 
organic sulphur compounds from coal gas. 
The nickel sulphide catalyst operates at a 
temperature of about 360° C. and reauires 
regeneration after 90 to 120 days. The 
limit to which the organic sulphur con- 
tent, other than thiophene, can be reduced 
is still about 3 gr. per 100 cu. ft. If the 
process is worked on stripped gas, a some- 
what longer catalyst life and lower working 
costs may be expected. 

Further improvements in the catalytic 
method developed by the Gas Research 
Board have been patented. A disadvan- 
tage of the earlier process was the neces- 
sity to remove hydrogen sulphide from the 
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gas before treatment. The improved pro- 
cess first subjects the gas at 250 to 350° C. 
to the action of a hydrogenating catalyst, 
such as molybdenum sulphide. Then, in 
the presence of steam amounting to at 
least 10 per cent of the volume of the mix- 
ture, the gas is allowed to react with an 
oxide or sulphide of chromium catalyst 
carried on active carbon or activated 
alumina. 

In discussing papers relating to the wash 
oil process for benzol recovery, Dr. Newall 
refers to the investigations of the Benzol 
Technical Committee of the Ministry of 
Fuel and Power on sludging and corrosion 
in benzol-absorption plants. These inves- 
tigations showed that sludge formation was 
probably due mainly to the oxidation of 
unsaturated compounds, such as indene, 
removed from the gas, although there was 
evidence that elemental sulphur might play 
a similar role. The investigation of the 
reactions of oxygen with indene and the 
nature of the products obtained was con- 
tinued after the committee had completed 
its work, and an account given by Newall, 
Ackroyd and Cawley. 


German Methods 


It has been reported that German ben- 
zol-recovery plants are similar to those 
used in Britain. Benzol absorption is 
generally carried out by the use of creosote 
oil in standard tower scrubbers. Wash oil 
regeneration is not normally practised, no 
plant of the Clayton cascade type familiar 
in Britain being found. At some plants 
where gas is raised to a pressure of 8 to 
20 atm. for introduc tion to the gas grid, 
benzol scrubbing is carried out on the high 
pressure gas. Benzol recovery in these 
conditions is interesting chiefly on account 
of the increased concentration of benzol 
which is possible in the wash oil, 5 per 
cent being a normal figure. 

The sulphuric acid process, despite its 
disadvantages, was the one most exten- 
sively used by the benzol-refining industry 
in Germany. The Ufer and Instill pro- 
cesses were tried at a few installations. 
Vapour-phase treatment with clay for the 
removal of gum-forming substances from 
petrols is used in the petroleum industry, 
but its application to benzol refining ap- 
pears to be a new development. A plant 
for the treatment of benzol was operated 
in Germany and the gum content of the 
refined product was within the limits speci 
fied by the German Benzol Association, 
though the clay consumption was high. 

The catalytic desulphurisation of ben- 
zene in the vapour and liquid phases has 
been studied by Glushnyov and Vasmilyov. 
The best results were obtained in the 
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vapour phase with phosphoric acid and 
zine chloride on activated carbon. 

In the section of the review dealing with 
the analy sis of hydrocarbon mixtures, men- 
tion is made of a method which has been 
used extensively for the determination of 
aromatic and olefinic hydrocarbons in 
motor spirits and coal tar distillates. This 
consists of extracting the sample with sul- 
phuriec acid, thus dissolving the aromatics 
and olefines and leaving an_ insoluble 
residue of naphthalenes and paraffins. 

If fuming sulphuric acid is used complete 
sulphonation of the unsaturated hydro- 
carbons usually occurs, but some of the 
saturated hydrocarbons may also be sul- 
phonated. With less concentrated acid the 
reaction with saturated hydrocarbons is 
decreased, but aromatics may be incom- 
pletely sulphonated and olefines tend to 
preduce polymers which are not completely 
dissolved. The use of added catalysts, 
e.g., silver sulphate, has been proposed. 

McKee, Herndon and Withrow carried 
out an investigation of the isatin test for 
the estimation of thiophene in motor 
spirits. In the majority of the determina- 
tions the colours were matched by visual 
observation, but a more precise photo- 
electric method was also used. The method 
was also applied to cracked gasolines, but 
a secondary reaction, which produced a red 
colour, took place slowly. Various precau- 
tions to overcome this difficulty were re- 
commended in the paper. 


Phenols in Motor Spirits 


Mapstone has reported a colorimetric 
method for the determination of phenols 
in motor spirits, based on the formation 
of blue indiphenol, by treatment of the 
sample with dilute ammonia and medium 
strength hypochlorite solution, The method 
is suitable in plant control work for the 
determination of up to 1.0 per cent of 
phenol, with a sensitivity of 0.05 per cent. 
Mapstone has also described colorimetric 
tests for distinguishing between phenol and 
the three cresoles in petrol. 

Investigations of benzene poisoning are 
briefly reviewed. Some recent work of the 
Massachusetts Division of Occupational 
Hygiene has been discussed by Hardy and 
Elkins, who confirm that the concentra- 
tion of benzene in a workers’ environment 
should not exceed 35 p.p.m.  Forssman 
and Frykols have stated that exposure to 
benzene creates in workers an increased 
demand for vitamin C and an extra supply 
of this vitamin raises their resistance to 
the effects of benzene. It has also been 
shown that benzene is not absorbed 
through the skin. 
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TRIFLUOROCHLOROETHYLENE 


Development of Dispersions for Protective Coatings 
by A CORRESPONDENT 


UCH interest has been shown during 

the last 18 months in the development 
of dispersions of the new fluorinated 
hydrocarbon plastics, polytetrafluoroethy- 
lene and the polymer of trifluorochloro- 
ethylene for the protection of metal, glass 
and stoneware, 

In the U.S.A., PTFE dispersions have 
been made available for general appraisal 
work in industry for about a year and the 
M. W. Kellogg Company, of New Jersey, 
has now produced the first two of a series 
of KEL-F, trifluorochloroethylene _ poly- 
mer dispersions. 





POLYTETRAFLUOROETHYLENE 
is now being manufactured in Great 
Britain in the form of granules for 
fabrication by moulding and extru- 
sion, but so far not as a dispersion. 
The polymer of trifluorochloroethy- 
lene has not yet been produced in 
this country, although it is likely 
that eventually this most important 
addition to the range of fluorinated 


plastics will be made in_ Britain. 
Dispersions of both PTFE (poly- 
tetrafluoroethylene) and KEL-F 


(polymer of trifluorochloroethylene) 
are important new forms of both 
these plastics. 





These dispersions are non-aqueous, con- 
taining approximately 20 and 27 per cent 
dispersed plastic solids having a particle 
size of about one micron. 

The dispersion medium is usually a 
hydrocarbon solvent having a flash point 
above 80°F. The apparent viscosities of 
the dispersions containing 15 to 380 per 
cent solids range from 80 to 150 centi- 
poises at room temperature. After the 
diluent evaporates there is left a white 
deposit of polymer particles. There are 
converted into a continuous semi-trans- 
parent and extremely tenacious film by 
fusion at 240-250°C. 

The oustanding properties of trifluoro 
chloroethylene polymer dispersions may 
be conveniently summarised as follows :— 

1. The dispersions are remarkably 
stable and may be heated to 80°C. for 
seven days, agitated vigorously and kept 
several weeks at 0°C, without ill effects. 

2. Dispersions are suitable for spray, 


Cc 





An electronic tube base made from KEL-F 


brush and dip coating. If necessary, 
can be diluted with xylene. 

3. Polymer dispersions possess excel- 
lent adhesion to metal, stoneware, glass 
and other surfaces. For wire coating dis- 
persions are available which possess high 
adhesion and low creep properties. 

4. Film thicknesses of 0.010in. to 
0.015 in. can be built up by repeated dip 
coating or brushing. When properly 
fused, such deposits are semi-transparent. 
For the protection of chemical plant there 
is no doubt that film thicknesses of the 
order of 0.010 in. are desirable. 

The surface of the metal or glass, etc., is 
first thoroughly cleaned and dried. The 
dispersion is then sprayed or brushed on 
and allowed to dry by evaporation of the 
solvent. Coatings can be air-dried or 
heated up to 150°C. prior to the actual 
fusion operation. Where the dispersion is 
employed for internal coatings it is recom 
mended that a gentle stream of inert gas 
(nitrogen) be passed into or through the 
object so as to carry away all organic 
vapours before fusion commences. 

Fusion, which is the next operation, 
requires exposure to a temperature of 240 
250°C. for 45 to 60 minutes followed by 
a 5-10 hours’ baking at 225-240°C. It is 
possible to reduce the time considerably 
by increasing the temperature, but special 
techniques have then to be adopted. 
Experience has shown that high gloss and 
smooth protective films are best procured 
by long baking at moderate temperatures. 
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—___ Technical Publications _____ 


OF particular interest in chemical engi- 
neering industry, in which fine control of 
process conditions is frequently essential, 
is the new series of electric proportioning 
valves and controls by the British 
Thermostat Co., Ltd., Sunbury-on-Thames, 
Middlesex, described in technical publica- 
tion AT/28A. The series (Z.A.), augments 
the Teddington range of controllers for the 
automatic regulation of heating, air con- 
ditioning and_ refrigerating processes. 
Proportioning units adapted for use with 
fluids and gases are also available to order 
for special applications. 

* * 


DETAILED information about public and 
industrial fire brigades and salvage corps 
in the United Kingdom with useful data 
on the science of fire prevention and 
extinction is contained in the “ Fire 
Protection and Accident Prevention Year 
Book, 1951,’’ published by Benn Brothers, 
Ltd., 154 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
(10s. 6d. post paid). Particulars of fire 
brigades in the Commonwealth and Em- 
pire and in the U.S.A. and other foreign 
countries are also included. An additional 
asset of this edition is the inclusion for 
the first time of a desk diary. 

* * 
THE state of solution of viscose has long 
been a problem in the chemistry of cellu- 
lose and is a matter of considerable im- 
portance to the rayon viscose pulp indus- 
tries. An investigation of the state of 
solution in exmulsionxanthated viscoses is 
discussed by Fred Gartner and Olaf 
Samuelson in Svensk Papperstidning (Vol. 
53, No. 20), official organ of the Swedish 
Paper Mills Association and _ associated 
groups. 

* - — 
ACCURATE measurement of light is often 
essential for research work. Details of its 
latest direct reading auto-photometer are 
given in sheet No. 464, issued by Everett 
Edgcumbe & Co., Ltd., London. A separ- 
ate photocell with interconnecting tough 
rubber flex minimises the risk of inter- 
ception of light by the operator. 

* +. * 
MOST aspects of the selection, installa- 
tion and maintenance of air compressors 
are discussed at length by D. Y. Marshall 
in the current issue of the Journal cf 
Incorporated Plant Engineers (2, 223-282). 
This illustrated treatise reproduces the 
paper presented before the Royal Society 
of Arts in March this year. 


THE four main types of steel-making 
furnaces—Bessemer, electric arc, high 
frequency inducting and_ crucible—are 
described in ‘‘ Steel News’ (Vol, 2, No. 
3) which combines the September and 
October issues of the journal published by 
the British Iron and Steel Federation. 
Under the title ‘‘ Revolution in Food 
Production,’ another article shows the 
impact of steel supplies on agriculture in 
the form of implements, etc. 


* * 


SINKING an oil well is described in an 
illustrated article in the current issue of 
“Rope Talks’ (No. 24) published by 
British Ropes, Ltd. 


* + 


DIRECT reading of the ratio of the con- 
ductivity of two liquids under continuous 
flow conditions is the object of a new con- 
ductivity meter designed by Edison Swan 
Electric Co., Ltd. The instrument con 
sists of two units, the larger of which con- 
tains all the electronic parts (oscillator, 
meter, etc.) and the smaller the liquid 
parts (conductivity cells). This ensures 
that the electronic parts are not ruined 
by any possible leakage from the cells. 





| By courtesy of Edison Swan Electric Co., Ltd. 


Thee conductivity cells are made of Pers 

pex tubes with monel electrodes which can 

easily be dismantled for cleaning. The 

liquid ts introduced through unions de- 

signed for 8/16in. bore flexible tubing 
such as PVC or telecothene 
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STEREOCHEMISTRY. E. de Barry Barnett. 
1950, London: Sir Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, Ltd. Pp. ix + 169. 18s. 


This is the first textbook on_stereo- 
chemistry to have _ been published in 
English for over 30 years and it should 
meet a wide demand. Because of its small 
size, however, it is restricted in scope to 
a survey of those topics required by stu- 
dents taking an honours degree in 
chemistry. It does not set out to be a 
comprehensive treatise on the subject. 

The book is conveniently divided into 
nine arbitrary chapters, the first of which 
introduces the concept of spatial relation- 
ships and the general background to the 
topic, including a brief historical refer- 
ence, Chapter 2 deals with external com- 
pensation, including the separation of 
enantiomorphs and racemisation. Chap- 
ter 8, which is the longest in the book, 
discusses atoms having a covalency of up 


to nine, including the rare examples 
potassium fluozirconate and potassium 
fluoniobate, and the unique compound 


neodymium bromate enneahydrate. 
Chapter 4 surveys the properties of the 

allenes, spiranes et al, and discusses the 

subjects of restricted rotation and ‘‘folded 


rings’? under the heading of “ General 
Molecular Dissymmetry.’’ Chapter 5. is 
primarily concerned with the Walden 


Inversion and outlines those reactions in 
which an inactive compound is converted 
into an optically active one, without a 
separation of optical isomers. 

The ethylenic double bonds and the 
oximes are the principal items dealt with 
in chaper 6; reference is also made to 
nitrogen-nitrogen double bonds. In chap 
ter 7, which is devoted to geometrical 
isomerism in cyclic systems, an approach 
to distinguishing between cis and trans 
isomers is discussed. One of the examples 
described jin detail is hexachlorocyclo- 
hexane, the Y isomer of which is Gam- 
mexane. 

Chapter 8 provides a dissertation on the 
subject of strain theory and _ strainless 
rings, and passing mention is made of 
recent theory on large strainless rings. 
Steric hindrance -is the subject of chapter 
9. To illustrate the extent of hindrance 
due to substituents a few examples from 
Victor Meyer’s work are given. The book 
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is completed by an appendix in which 
details for the making of molecular models 
are described. 

This is a book which should be very 
useful in clearing up many of the difficul- 
ties encountered by undergraduates in the 


study of stereochemistry. Whether the 
rather high price is within their reach, 
however, is open to doubt.—p.m. 


A  German-ENGLISH DICTIONARY FOR 


Cuemists. Austin M. Patterson. 1950, 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 


Pp. xviii + 541. 40s, 

This is the third edition of the work 
which last appeared in 1935. It contains 
about 59,000 references, and while these 
are predominantly chemical, a number of 
terms from related fields of science are 
also included. In addition, a considerable 
vocabulary of general words has been in- 
corporated so as to make the use of a 
separate dictionary largely unnecessary. 
Self-evident words have, however, been 
excluded. The latest decisions in nomen- 
clature have been followed throughout. 

The dictionary, in this new edition, is 
appreciably bigger than its predecessors 
and has an improved binding, Despite 
the effect of re-valuation on the price, it 
is well worth the money and is highly 
recommended for easier reading of German 
scientific literature.—P.M. 


aes Reneteodl 


INorRGANIC Micro-ANALysIs. 
Briscoe and P. F. Holt. 
Edward Arnold & Co. 





ae a F 
1950, London : 
Pp. vii + 171. 


12s. 6d 

Forensic ScieENCE AND LABORATORY 
TECHNICS. ‘. Turner. 1949, 
Illinois: C. Thomas. Oxford: 


Blackwell Scientific Publications, Ltd. 
Pp. xxv + 240. $6.50. 

A MANUAL OF PLasTics AND Resins. Edited 
by W. Schack. 1950, New York: 
Chemical Publishing Co., Inc. Pp. 
547. $10.00. 

Reviews oF PeEtTrRoLEUM TECHNOLOGY. 
Vol. 9, 1947. Edited by F. H. Garner, 
E. B. Evans and G, Sell. 1950, Lon- 
don: The Institute of Petroleum 
Pp. 340, 27s. 6d 
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SHORTAGES IN GERMANY 
Agitation for,Larger Chlorine Production 


HE recent increase in demand—fol- 

lowing a prolonged period of steadily 
mounting production—has found many 
chemical manufacturers in Western Ger- 
many unable to take full advantage of tne 
new business available. Allied restric 
tions on chemical production and plant 
are chiefly blamed for the present difficul- 
ties and delays. There is little doubt, 
however, that increasing exports, especi- 
ally of basic chemicals and dyestuffs, and 
financial impediments to a smooth flow of 
raw material imports are equally respon- 
sible for inconveniences experienced by 
German producers. 

Much of the present business is, in any 
case, due to purchases for stock replenish- 
ment in anticipation of higher prices. 

There has been a recent slowing of the 
expansion of the output of basic commo- 
dities, including coal and steel, the effect 
of which is likely to be felt shortly in the 
chemical industry. 


Lignite as Motor Fuel 


Lack of surplus coal has stimulated 
research into chemical uses of lignite. 
Though Germany’s largest brown coal 
deposits are in the Soviet zone, there are 
substantial quantities in the Rhineland. 
Professor Drave has reported to experts 
of the German Coal Mining Directorate 
that lignite gasification by new, highly 
efficient processes is capable of yielding a 
gas consisting almost entirely of CO and 
H, suitable for producing motor spirit, 
diesel] oil and solid hydrocarbon com 
pounds, like paraffin wax, as well as alco 
hols and ammonia. 

Gasification of lignite in the presence of 
an oxygen-steam mixture at pressures of 
20-80 atm. yields a town gas of adequate 
quality in a_ single working process. 
According to Professor Drave this gas can 
be enriched to supply a cheap and satis 
factory motor fuel. 

The decision of the Allied High Com 
mission to fix an output ceiling of 224,150 
tons for chlorine has not been well re 
ceived. This quantity corresponds to the 
present output capacity of the 11 existing 
chlorine-producing plants and is roughly 
in line with the actual production in 
Western Germany during 1943. It is 
argued that the production capacity 
should be increased by 20-80 per cent and 


that the Allied authorities should consent 
to such an expansion, particularly in view 
of the decision at the last Foreign Minis 
ters’ Conference to review existing 
arrangements concerning banned and 
restricted industries. 

It is pointed out that there are now 
heavier demands on the electrolytic cells 
of the salt electrolysis plants than hither- 
to and this will cause them to wear out 
more rapidly. The restriction on _chlor- 
ine will limit output of soda ash and other 
chemical manufactures which used these 
two substances as raw materials. It is 
now often impossible to meet all require 
ments of such chemicals. 

Among producers complaining about 
the restrictions on chlorine production is 
Anorgana, Gendorf, the biggest chemical 
works in Bavaria. This company, form- 
erly part of I. G. Farbenindustrie, also 
asserts that it cannot fulfil the objectives 
laid down in the Marshall Plan without 
allocation of substantially increased finan- 
cial funds. 

The scarcity of non-ferrous metals has 
been aggravated by shipping difficulties, 
e.g., for imported pyrites. This causes 
many fabricators to accept new orders 
subject only to availability of raw mater- 
ials. Some manufacturers even stipulate 
that the buyer must deliver scrap metals 
equal to the whole or part of the weight 
of the ordered objects. Under the influ- 
ence of world high market prices, efforts 
are being made to increase mining and 
smelting of local ores, but the additional 
quantities so obtained are unimportant. 


Copper Production 

Kurhessischer Kupferschieferberghau 
GmbH is now producing about 100 tons 
of copper a month. The Lippewerk alu 
minium plant at Luenen, Westphalia, has 
resumed production at a rate of 10,000 
12,000 tons a year and hopes to increase 
its output slightly by the end of the year, 
given adequate electric power. 

In a new memorandum to the Allied 
High Commission the Federal Government 
requested that dismantling operations 
should be suspended at the Innwerk alu 
minium plant at Toeging, Bavaria. Pro 
duction there is said to be at an annual 
rate of about 30,000 tons and could be 

(continued at foot of opposite page) 
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INDIA PLANS SELF-SUFFICIENCY 
Fertiliser Production Plans U.S. Aids DDT Output 


NDIA’S present needs and estimated 

future requirements of nitrogeous and 
phosphatic fertilisers, and the plans being 
made to increase their sociation ' in India, 
were discussed at a recent meeting in New 
Delhi, between representatives of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and other Govern- 
ment departments and of the fertiliser 
manufacturing industry. 

Domestic requirements of ammonium 
sulphate for the next few years were 
estimated to be between 400,000 and 
450,000 tons per annum, and they could 
be expected to rise to about 600,000 tons 
a year by 1955-56. The take-up would 
depend to some extent on the fertilisers 
being supplied to the cultivators at a 
reasonable price and on their being 
educated in the subject of soil fertility. 

The need for this was illustrated by the 
fact that consumption of ammonium sul- 
phate during the last year and a half had 
only been about 280,000 tons per annum. 


Phosphatic Fertilisers 


Ammonium sulphate was being manu- 
factured at six units in the country, two 
of which produced it directly and four as 
a by-product. The possible output of the 
private firms manufacturing ammonium 
sulphate was about 80,000 tons per annum, 
tut actual total production in 1949 had 
been only 46,000 tons. 

Representatives of the industry men- 
tioned that the Mysore and Travancore 
were to be expanded. The 
Mysore Government also had a scheme for 
the manufacture of ammonium sulphate at 
Bhadravati. The Indian Government 
fertiliser factory at Sindri would shortly 
be in production and was likely to reach 
its full output by the end of 1951. 

About 14 plants in India were producing 
phosphatic fertilisers. These had a poten 
tial capacity of about 150,000 tons, but 
the ‘actual production in 1949 had been 
46,000 tons. Some improvement had been 
shown this year, and total output was 
expected to exceed 50,000 tons. 

Domestic requirements of phosphatic 
fertilisers in the next few~ years were 
estimated at about 100,000 tons per annum, 
but 200,000 tons of supe rphosphate s would 
be needed by 1955-56, in view of the 
expected consumption then of 600,000 tons 
of ammonium sulphate. Plans were in 
hand for the expansion of existing phos 
phatic fertiliser manufacturing units; a 
new factory was to be established in Bihar, 


A N appeal to pharmacists in the State 
of Bombay to give more co-operation 
and encouragement to research in indigen- 


ous drugs was made by Dr. M. D. D. 
Gilder, Minister of Health, when he 
inaugurated the recent pharmaceutical 
conference in Bombay. A number of 


Indian firms manufactured vitamins A and 
D from materials available locally, but 
vitamins B and C were imported in bulk. 

A project was being considered by the 
Government of India and the Government 
of Bombay for the manufacture of penicil- 
lin, sulpha- and the anti-malarial drugs. A 
suitable site had already been selected for 
a factory. Meanwhile, penicillin would be 
imported and bottled in India. 

Dollar aid for India to establish a fac- 
tory for the manufacture of DDT is being 
discussed by the Government and _ the 
headquarters of the UNICEF. It is be- 
lieved that a contribution of $750,000 may 
be granted from U.S. sources. 

The original request from India was for 
technical aid in establishing a penicillin 
factory, but UNICEF considered that the 
health problems not only of India, but 
other Far Eastern countries, would be 
better served by the production of DDT. 

Ceylon and Pakistan have put forward 
similar suggestions for aid. The Indian 
factory will have to give part of its DDT 
production to UNICEF for distribution in 
Far Eastern countries. 


SHORTAGES IN GERMANY 

(continued from opposite page) 
raised to approximately 40,000 tons if dis 
mantling were stopped. 

Fluorspar producers in the Palatinate 
report a substantial improvement, not 
only in domestic sales, but in exports. The 
demand from the United States and other 
non-European countries has greatly in 
creased, so much so that some producers 
have surpassed wartime output figures. 

Plans have been completed in Eastern 
Germany for the erection of a sulphuric 
acid plant with an initial capacity of 
70,000 tons of SO,, and orders have been 
placed for machinery and equipment. 
Anhydrite will be used as the raw mater 
ial, and a new process will be employed. 
Production will be ‘gin in 1952. The plant 
will be located at Farbenfabriken Wolfen 
and its capacity may be doubled by 1955 
if the new process proves satisfactory. 
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ITALY’S ORGANIC CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


Some Costly and Uncompetitive Production 


IGH costs, inefficient plant and unco- 

ordinated production were among the 
problems retarding the developmeni of 
the organic chemical industry to which 
attention was called in a recent survey 
made by Professor Arnaldo Corbellini. 


High Prices 


Italian prices were well above competi- 
tors, said the professor in an address to 
the chemical congress held at Milan 
earlier this year (La, Chim. et l’Ind., 
1950, 32 (9), 484439). If this could not 
be remedied, Italy’s exports might be so 
restricted that the chemical industry, and 
the manufacture of chemical plant, would 
become entirely dependent on the home 
market with such precarious protection 
as a tariff could afford. 

The extent to which the Italian Govern- 
ment was likely to support the liberal- 
isation of trade was not quite clear, but 
some greater protection for certain sec- 
tions of the chemical industry was 
probable. 

Regarding available home resources of 
raw material a distinction had to be 
drawn between the large scale organic 
industry catering for world wide markets 
and the numerous smaller concerns, the 
latter largely dependent on the by- -pro- 
ducts of coal, petroleum, natural gas, 
etc., exploited by the former. The lack of 
many basic materials was one of the main 
disadvantages besetting Italy’s chemical 
industry. 

The position was serious for the numer- 
ous smaller firms in Italy which had to 
depend largely on imported semi-manu- 
factures. Their costs of manufacture were 
unavoidably high. Reference was made 
to the petroleum refineries, forming part 
of the BEEC plan for Europe, as one at 
least of the bright spots in Corbellini’s 
rather gloomy picture. Methane or 
natural gas, in addition to its present 
principal use in Italy as fuel, could also 
become the basis of important organic 
industries. 

Out-of-Date Plant 


Another source of high costs in Italian 
organic chemical industry was the old and 
inefficient plant often still employed. 
Much of this could be remedied merely by 
adding another unit or by modifying some 
particular phase. 

In the pharmaceutical 


section there 


appeared to be ample scope for reform, 
as its present structure tended to be very 
uneconomic. There was too much unco- 
ordinated subdivision, the manufacture 
of a particular product being subdivided 
among numerous small and inefficient fac- 
tories, and too many lines were attempted. 
There should be more rational selection. 
It would be better to manufacture a few 
products well and cheaply rather than 
several badly and expensively. 

The situation regarding technical and 
scientific staff and chemical workers 
generally was also considered unsatisfac 
torily extravagant. 





Spanish Steel Plans 


THE Spanish Government, unde terred by 
the opposition of the country’s iron and 
steel industry, has carried out its decision 
to set up a _ national corporation, the 
Empresa Nacional Siderurgica, the ex- 
pressed aim of which is to double Spain’s 
iron and steel output. The corporation is 
to erect a new plant in the Asturian indus 
trial region in the vicinity of the ports of 
Gijon-Musel and Aviles. This is to turn 
out some 200,000 metric tons of crude steel 
at the end of the first constructional stage, 
and the capacity output, to be reached in 
about ten years, is estimated to aggregate 
600,000 metric tons per annum. 

The corporation, formed with the aid of 
the Government Instituto Nacional de 
Industria, is to be transferred to private 
interests at a later date. The belief that 
U.S. interests would participate in this 
scheme has not been confirmed. 

The country’s three leading iron and 
steel manufacturing concerns, Vasconia, 
Duro Felguera and Altos Hornos, which 
control together about 70 per cent of the 
total output, have observed the scheme 
with little enthusiasm. It is being pointed 
out in industrial quarters that existing 
plants are sufficient to re-establish the 1929 
production figure, and even to exceed it, as 
the maximum capacity then amounted to 
1 million metric tons. In 1929, a peak out- 
put of both steel (1,008,450 tons) and pig 
iron (748, 936 tons) was achieved. Much 
concern is being voiced in the old indus- 
trial region of Biscey on account of the 
exhaustion of the iron-ore deposits around 
Bilbao and Santander which, if not re 
placed, would completely alter the raw 
material position of the industry. 
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AMERICAN RUBBER 
Commercial Possibilities of Guayule 


LOW but definite progress is being 

made towards the production of natural 
rubber within the United States. New 
high-yielding strains of the rubber plant 
guayule, a shrub that grows wild on the 
dry table lands of Mexico and Texas, have 
been developed. The new strains, accord- 
ing to the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, are the result of an intensive breed- 
ing programme begun in 1942, and yield 
from 25 to 40 per cent more rubber than 
the best of the guayules produced during 
the war. One is a hybrid that breeds true 
from seed and carries the first generation 
hybrid vigour into succeeding generations 
without loss. 

Research to explore crop possibilities in 
Mexico and Texas showed that guayule 
could be grown under irrigation as well as 
on dry land. 

During the war guayule was grown in 
the United States under irrigation. 
Harvested at the end of two or three years 
it provided natural rubber at a cost justi- 
fied only by the emergency. Continued 
study since the war, however, has shown 
that guayule has important possibilities 
for dry-land farming. Some 2 million 
acres in Texas in the low rainfall area may 
prove suitable for growing guayule, 

Pilot plantings have been established in 
five locations in California to test new 
varieties and hybrids. These will deter- 
mine the adaptability of guayule to vary- 
ing soils and climates and give informa- 
tion on yields and costs of production. It 
is believed that seedlings of the new 
strains will produce about 1200 lb. of rub- 
ber per acre in five years. 





Liquid Nitrogen for Pulverisation 


A NEW method developed by the Linde 
Air Products Company (a unit of the 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation) 
utilises liquid nitrogen to provide rapid 
and effective pulverising of materials nor- 
mally difficult or impossible to grind. The 
new technique employs liquid in spray 
form, and is said to cool the material 
rapidly to a point of maximtm fragility 
and thereby reduce the amount of energy 
required to disintegrate it. It is claimed 
that the new _ process’ promises’ to 
accelerate the high-speed pulverisation 
of mechanically-hard or heat-sensitive 
materials such as plastics, insecticides, 
substances containing vitamins, and other 
organic materials. 


U.S. CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
Wide Range of Activities 


BOUT 1500 engineers and executives 

of the chemical and allied industries 
are expected to take part in the 48rd an- 
nual meeting of the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers to be held at Colombus, 
Ohio, from December 3-6. Forty-two 
papers, covering glass manufacture, vis- 
cous materials, phase equilibria, air pol- 
lution, ultrasonics, and many other topics, 
will be presented. 

Four papers, dealing with glass process- 
ing, will cover refractories csahlaane in 
the ialieaiene, glass as a material for the 
chemical industry, the fracturing of glass, 
and chemical engineering aspects of flat 
glass, glass block, and Foamglas. 


Engineering for Plastics 


The processing of viscous materials, such 
as lubricants, syrups, etc., will be dis- 
cussed in another session of four reports. 
Two will deal with practical mixing tech- 
niques and heat-transfer problems; an- 
other will survey factors in the processing 
of sugar products and molasses. Engineer- 
ing calculations for a psuedo-plastic fluid 
= be presented for the first time, in a 

eapee dealing with pressure drop of fluid 
polystyrene in conduits. 

Vapour-liquid equilibria will be one of 
the main topics at the symposium of eight 
papers on phase equilibria. 


Air Pollution Control 


The new awareness of the need for air- 
pollution control is reflected by the 
inclusion of six papers, three being con- 
tributions to the study of air pollution 
by the investigation of air pollution by 
particulate matter, the sampling of con- 
taminants above ground level, and actual 
observations on dispersion from short 
stacks. The Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tory will provide an entirely modern treat- 
ment concerning the disposal of radio- 
active gases. A general survey will be 
given of air-pollution control in the 
chemical industry, and two papers will dis- 
cuss electrostatic and sonic precipitation, 
and the performance of industrial aerosol 
filters. 

Among the general papers will be a 
Bureau of Mines report on liquid-phase 
hydrogenation of coal at low pressures 
(1500 psig.), data on a new catalyst for 
de-alkylation of aromatic hydrocarbons 
(alumina activated with anhydrous HF), 
and a special report on a continuous cold 
rubber process. 
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German Plans for I.G, Farben 

Reorganisation of the I.G. Farben 
chemical combine into three main groups 
based on the principal plants at Ludwigs- 
hafen, Frankfurt, and Leverkusen is pro- 
posed. by the Federal German Government 
in plans submitted to the Allied High Com- 
mission. 

I, G. Farben is at present in process of 
being liquidated. The German scheme is 
for various smaller plants to be attached 
to the main three on a geographical basis. 
A number of isolated Farben plants would 
be reorganised under entirely separate 
management. By this means the Germans 
contend that the combine would be split 
into sufficiently small units to satisfy 
Allied anti-cartel legislation. 

General acceptance of these plans by 
the Allied authorities is considered likely 
and the reorganisation may well be under 
way by Christmas. 

Proposals have also been completed by 
experts representing Allied and German 
views and these are also to be scrutinised 
by the Allied High Commission. 

Indian Chemical Imports 

The conclusion that India has continued 
to hold her position during the post-war 
years as the largest market for United 
Kingdom chemicals, drugs, dyes and 
colours is put forward in Indian Trade and 
Industry (October 6, published by the 
Commerce Department of the High Com- 
mission of India). In a summary of the 
main categories of Indian imports from the 
U.K., the review shows the total of chemi- 
cals, "ete. ., has risen in value from £2.8 
millions in 1988 to £9.38 m. and £9 m. in 
1947 and 1948 and in 1949 reached £10.2 m. 
Generally, British share in consumer and 
capital goods trade in India has shown a 
small but continuous decline since 1947. 

India’s drive for fuller industrialisation 
is reflected in the fact that the other 
marked exception to the downward trend, 
in addition to chemicals, was machinery 
the value of which in the last three years 
was (in £ millions) 29.8, 33.6 and 38.9. In 
19388 machinery for India realised £7.8 
million. 

China Stops Wolfram Exports 

Wolfram exvorts from China have been 
barred by the Communist authorities in 
Canton. The Hong Kong market is said 
to be practically without supvlies and the 
whole of the wolfram supplies of South 
China are now being sent to Russia under 
a barter treaty. 


U.S. Non-Ferrous Metals 

Demand for all non-ferrous metals con- 
tinues in the U.S.A. and is in excess of 
available supplies. Stocks of zinc are now 
the lowest for 25 years, although domestic 
output is the highest for six years, while 
any surplus that previously existed in 
lead stocks has now been eliminated. 

Copper also remains scarce and a U.S. 
Government Order establishing the quota 
of copper output to be used for defence 
purposes is expected shortly. It is expected 
to be modelled on lines similar to the 
Order issued for steel. Makers do not 
anticipate that they will have to contri- 
bute more than 20 to 25 per cent of copper 
supplies for defence purposes. 

A reduction of about 35 per cent in the 
non- military use of aluminium beginning 
in January, was ordered by the Govern- 
ment on November 13. More than 30 per 
cent of the supply of aluminium was 
needed for the present defence programme, 
including reserve stocks, according to Mr. 
William M. Harrison, Administrator of 
the National Production Authority. 


Brazilian Manganese 

Since the U.S.A. was denied its Russian 
source of manganese ore in 1949, there has 
been much interest in the possibility of 
stimulating the export by Brazil of this ore 
in competition with India and South 
Africa. The State of Sao Paulo draws 
supplies for its steel industry from the 
Mines of Minas Geraos, but the capacity 
of the railways is insufficient to increase 
by a wide margin the quantities trans- 
ported to the coast for shipment. Total 
Brazilian production during the last few 
years has averaged about 182,000 tons per 
annum, of which some 32,000 tons have 
been consumed in domestic industry and 
the remainder exported. However, in the 
first quarter of this year, exports rose to 
an average of 16,250 tons per month. If 
this rate is maintained total exports for 
the year will show a useful increase over 
the 1949 total of 150,000 tons. 


Australian Lead Mine Project 

Plant to treat 80 tons of lead daily and 
progressively to increase that output will 
be erected at the Prothero lead mine, 
Northampton, Western Australia. The 
mine, which is claimed to be exceptionally 
rich, has been acquired by Anglo-West 
Australian Mining in which American 
Smelting, Mount Isa, Mining Trust and 
Terra Nova Properties are interested. 
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* PERSONAL =. 





M: S. J. L. Harpie has resigned as 
chairman and as a director of British 
Oxygen Co., Ltd., in view of his appoint- 
ment as chairman of the Iron and Steel 
Corporation of Great Britain. The _vice- 
chairman of the company, Mr. J. S. 
Hutcuison, has been elected chairman, 
and Mr. F. C. S. Lewin-Harris and 
Mr. Joun L. Harpte have been appointed 
to the board. 


At the annual general meeting of the 
British Colour Makers’ Association the 
following officers and council were 
appointed for the ensuing year :—Chair- 
man: Mr. H. Gostinc (Cornbrook 
Chemical Co., Ltd.); vice-chairman: Dr. 
H. Samuets (1.C.1., Ltd.); hon. treasurer : 
Mr. C. G. A. Cowan (Cowan Bros, (Strat- 
ford), Ltd.); Council: Mr. C. M. Beavis; 
Mr. F, Burret; Mr. H. Gostinc; Mr. 
J. H. GrrmsHaw; Dr. H. Samuets; Mr. V. 
Watson; Mr. A. Witson; and Mr. 
C. E. Younce; secretary: Mr. A. J. 
Hotpen. Mr. J. H. GrimsHaw (Horace 
Cory & Co., Ltd.), the retiring chairman, 
presided at the association’s first annual 
dinner, at which the toast of the associa- 
tion was proposed. by Mr. J. Davipson 
Pratt, director and _ secretary of the 
ABCM. 


Dr. Bernarp Ratstrick has been ap- 
pointed research manager of the new cen- 
tral research department for fertilisers 
which Scottish Agricultura] Indus- 
tries, Ltd., is to establish in the Edin- 
burgh area. He will take up the appoint- 
ment on January 1, 1951. Dr. Raistrick 
is at present assistant director of research 
with Albright & Wilson, Ltd. The new 
department will be engaged mainly on re- 
search into problems of the manufacture 
of phosphatic and other fertilisers. 


Mr, Percy A. Ho xt, joint managing 
director of Bradford Dyers’ Association, 
Ltd., has been appointed president of its 
Canadian company, Bradford Dyeing 
Association (Canada), Ltd. He will main- 
tain his headquarters at the Bradford 
offices of the BDA, with which he has been 


associated since 1922. 


Mr. E. S. Wapprinecton, of the indus- 
trial department of Philips Electrical, 
Ltd., has been appointed by the Institute 
of Welding to the British Standards 
Institution’s technical committees PSM/8 
and PSM/8/1. 


D 


Mr. Harry Isperson, at present general 
secretary of the Textile Institute, Man- 
chester, will shortly be relinquishing that 
position to take up the secretaryship of 
the International Wool Secretariat, in 
London. 


The following assistant chief engineers 
have been appointed to the general engi- 


neering department of Metropolitan- 
Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd.: Mr. 
Hotr (Industrial), Mr. D. R. Love 


(Mining) and Mr. W. J. Price (Power). 


November 13 marked the centenary of 
the birth of Str JoHn WititamMs Benn, 
founder of Benn Brothers, Ltd., proprie- 
tors of THe CHemicaL AGE. 


Mr. Ernest T, NeatHERCOAT, chairman 
and managing director of Savory & 
Moore, Ltd., and associated companies and 
formerly president of the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain, left £163,967 
(duty paid £35,488). 


Mr. G. W. Hes ett, chief estimating en- 
gineer of Sulzer Bros. (London), Ltd., has 
been appointed manager of its pump 
department. 





Royal Institution Lectures 


THE annual series of lectures before 
Christmas given at the Royal Institution, 
Albemarle Street, London, covers the 
usual number of interesting subjects. 
Crystallography in modern science is the 
subject of a course being held on Tues- 
days at 5.15 p.m., the last of which, on 
November 21, deals with crystallography 
in chemistry and is being given by 
Monteath Robertson, Gardiner Professor 
of Chemistry, University of Glasgow. 
Another course of four lectures which is to 
be given on Thursdays this month is by 

. R. G. Treloar on ‘‘ The Physics of 
Rubber Like Materials.”’ 





Obituary 


The death has occurred of Mr. CHARLES 
GanpDy, chairman of the National Smoke 
Abatement Society. He originated the 
conception, in 1935, of smokeless zones in 
towns which, in ten years, was endorsed 
by a Government committee, and has now 
been incorporated in a growing number 
of local Acts of Parliament. 
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Midlands Building Exhibition 
Tue Cuemicat AGE will be represented 
at the Midlands Building Trades’ Exhibi- 
tion at Bingley Hall, Birmingham, on 
February 14-24, 1951. 


Developing New Dyestuffs 

The efforts of chemists and _ technolo- 
gists to discover, produce and promote 
the use of new dyestuffs was apt to be 
taken for granted said Mr. H. B. Bradley 
of I.C.I., Ltd., speaking in Manchester 
last week. Research on a very extensive 
scale was continually being carried out 
for the benefit of industry. 


FBI Overseas Scholarships 
A young electrical engineer from Chile 
recently arrived in this country for a 
course of practical works training, is the 
first of 100 graduates to be offered engi- 
neering scholarships under a scheme of the 
Federation of British Industries, Scholar- 
ships are offered for ‘two-year periods and 
students are chosen by a local overseas 
selection comm ttee representing the FBI 

and the Government concerned. 


Some Polythene Bags Tax-Free 

In consultation with the British Plastics 
Federation, the Customs authorities have 
decided that, for an exverimental period 
of six months, bags made wholly of poly- 
thene film, not exceeding .002 in. in 
thickness shall be exempt from purchase 
tax. Polythene bags exceeding .002 in. 
in thickness remain chargeable with tax 
at the rate of 66% per cent of the whole- 
sale value. 


Technical and Scientific Employment 

The total number of persons enrolled on 
the Technical and Scientific Register at 
September 11, was 5747, which included 
8960 registrants is work but desiring a 
change of employment, and 1787 un- 
employed. During the four-week period 
August 15 to September 11, 816 vacancies 
were notified by employers to the appoint- 
ments offices, 284 were filled, and 713 
cancelled or withdrawn, 


Reaction in Tin 

After a sharp rise to the high level of 
£1,280 for cash on November 7 prices have 
closed below the best. After a new record 
of £1,300 a ton on November 8 cash was 
finally more than £20 down. Following 
further setbacks there were some gains on 
November 18, the cash price being 
£1107 10s. The market on November i¢ 
was quiet, cash quotation being £1075 and 
three months £1035-£1040. 


Branch Office 
Richard Sutcliffe, Ltd., announces the 
address of its Newcastle-on-Tyne office is 
17 Sandhill. 


New Cement Works 
The Minister of Town and Country 
Planning has granted conditional _per- 
mission for British Portland Cement Manu- 
facturers, Ltd., to erect a new works at 
Cauldon Low, a spot noted for its rural 
beauty, near Cheadle, Staffs. 
Glass Plant Expansion 
A project to double the production 
capacity of its Birmingham works was 
announced last week by the Triplex Safety 
Glass Co. Mr. Arthur Cochrane, assistant 
managing director, said it was hoped the 
work would be completed by the end of 
1951. Cost of the extensions, excluding 
plant and machinery, would be £80,000. 
No additional capital would be raised. 


Coal Production 

Output of coal last week was slightly 
higher than in the previous week but sub- 
stantially less than in the corresponding 
week last year. Comparative figures are: 
Last week: 4,422,100 tons (deep-mined 
4,171,300 tons, opencast 250,800 tons). 
Previous week : 4,393,700 tons (deep-mined 
4,152,600 tons, opencast 241,100 tons). 


Week ended November 12, 1949: 4,477,100 
tons (deep-mined 4,251,100 tons, opencast 
226,000 tons). 





Mechanical handling equipment 
Ossett station, near Wakefield, Yorkshire 
for Spain. Only about half the train ca 
be seen in the picture. The order wa 
supplied by Richard Sutcliffe, Ltd., and 
was valued at more than £100,000. 
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The Stock and Chemical Markets 


TOCK markets have been more active 

recently. There has been a tendency 
for business to concentrate more on indus- 
trial shares, which remained firm. This 
is in contrast to commodity shares and 
British Funds, which lost part of recent 
gains. It is assumed that most industrial 
companies will be able to maintain divi- 
dends, and a number of small increases 
are expected over the next few months. 
It is unlikely that there will be any break- 
away from the present policy of moderate 
dividend payments. Industrial shares 
offer quite attractive yields, and where 
company activities centre on export trade 
or rearmament, dividends should be main- 
tained in 1951 ‘despite further possible in- 
creases in taxation. 

The favourable yields offered at current 
prices tended to draw more attention to 
chemical shares. Imperial Chemical have 
been active around 48s. 3d., partly on the 
news that the company is to produce 
Terylene. Although plant for this new 
textile fibre will cost several millions, no 
further increase in I.C.I. capital is 
expected. It is believed that the company 
will be able to maintain the 10 per cent 
dividend in future despite the interest 
requirements of the loan stock issued 
earlier this year. 

Monsanto 5s. shares have been firm at 
5ls., Laporte Chemicals 5s. units were 
10s. 3d. and Fisons, at 29s., remained firm 
on the good impression created by the 
full report and accounts. W. J. Bush have 
risen to 91s. 8d. on the share bonus, which 
is welcomed in the City because it will 
increase the number of shares in issue. 
This will widen the market in these shares, 
at present somewhat restricted because 
the shares are usually firmly held 

Albright & Wilson firmed up to 30s. 3d., 
Brotherton 10s. shares were 20s. 6d., Bow- 
man Chemical 4s. shares, 6s., Boake 
Roberts, 34s. 9d., F. W. Berk, 12s. 9d., 
Amber Chemical 2s. shares, 2s. 9d., Pest 
Control 5s. shares. 7s. 4$d., and British 
Chemical & Biologicals 4 per cent prefer- 
ence, 16s. L. B. Holliday 44 per cent pre- 
ference were 19s. 9d., and Woolley 43 per 
cent debentures, 1043. 

Glaxo Laboratories rose to 57s. on the 
full results and annual statement. The 
authorised capital is being increased and 
it is assumed that when more money is 
required it will be raised by an issue to 
shareholders on attractive terms. Triplex 
Glass have been active up to 28s. on the 
plan to double the output of the Birming- 


ham works. This will not involve any 
increase in capital and has aroused hopes 
that a further increase of dividend may 
be in prospect. 

United Molasses were easier at 46s. 3d. 
oa conflicting views as to the effect of the 
rising price of molasses on the company’s 
world-wide business. The 4s. units of the 
Distillers Co. held firm at 19s. 9d., and 
shares of plastics companies were again 
more active. British Xylonite were 
85s. 73d. and British Industrial Plastics 
2s. shares were 6s. 73d. Kleemann have 


continued to fluctuate around 9s. 73d. 
following publication of the financial 
results. British Oxygen were good at 
85s. 73d. “ex rights’ to the new shares, 


which were 19s. premium over the offer 
price. It is believed that there are good 
prospects of the dividend being maintained 
on the larger capital. The terms of the 
Dunlop Rubber share offer to shareholders 
are expected next week. British Glues 4s. 
shares have been firm at 22s. and Boots 
Drug were 49s. 9d. 

Among iron and steels, Guest Keen at 
49s. 9d. continued active on market 
assumptions that the dividend total is 
likely to be raised. Oil shares failed to 
hold all earlier gains, but remained more 
active. 





Market Reports 


USINESS on the industrial chemicals 

market during the past week has been 
brisk, and in most sections, more especially 
the heavy chemicals, new bookings have 
been fairly substantial. The overall de- 
mand for export has been sustained and 
in some directions supplies are reported 
to be difficult to negotiate. The call for 
potash compounds remains persistent and 
the whole range of soda products con- 
tinues active, but no change in makers’ 
prices has been recorded. Cream of tartar, 
hydrogen peroxide, bleaching powder, 
barium chloride, arsenic and formaldehyde 
are all in active request, and among the 
non-ferrous metal compounds white and 
red leads are being called for at the higher 
prices now ruling. The increased rates for 
glycerine have not restricted the demand 
and supplies of both the crude and refined 
are finding a ready outlet. A strong under- 
tone prevails on the coal tar products 
market, with the home and export demand 
for creosote oil and cresylic acid continu- 
ing brisk. Pitch is also moving well with 

(continued at foot of following page) 
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omim 
Law and Company News = 
Commercial Intelligence = £79, gn Fe gee er of MON 
The following are taken from the printed reports, but we total of 82} amd — Feng ao Aare m=" 
cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. I 
Mortgages and Charges _Evans Medical Supplies, Ltd. heme 
(Note.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 An interim dividend of 3 per cent has] % ¢y, 
rovides that every Mortgage or Charge, as described been declared on the ordinary stock of 1 
erein, shall be registered within 21 days after its Evans Medical Supplies, Ltd., for the year 
creation, otherwise it shall be void against the liquidator ended December 30 Lo: 
and any creditor. The Act also provides that every . John 
company shall, in making its Annual Summary, specify Fisons, Ltd « Th 
the total amount of debt due from the company in a . ’ x4 ‘. 
respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The following Substantial changes are recorded in the Steel 
Mortgages or Charges have been so registered. In each report of Fisons, Ltd., for the year ended } Qual 
Goethe total bt, a sree tne lat avaiable Stine 80, Total "assets are now wun 
followed by the date of the Summary, but such total may £15,560,071 (£9,403,139). Additional funds 
have been reduced.) from issues made in September 1949 and} _ Pa 
A. S. Brewer & Co. (Puastics), Lrp., March last are not fully deployed, but Expe 
London, E.C. (M., 18/11/50). October cash holding is increased from £98,000 Nov. 
10, £1500 deb., to Branch Nominees, Ltd.; to £2 m. Group trading profits £1,233,724} maque 
general charge. (£707,438). Government restriction on the 
PoutTeN, SELFE & Lee, Lrp., London, supply of a acid is affecting the} TUE 
E.,; glassware manufacturers. ss current production programme, 
Lh 11/50.) ee i“. ete — to Glaxo Laboratories, Ltd, Lin 
ear eset : wot d et A Consolidated trading profit of Glaxo rs. 
Se — eS ; Laboratories, Ltd., for the year ended}. © 
une 21, 1949. June 30, was £2,711,511 (£1,960,996). Re-| Proc 
Satisfaction search outlay alone was ten times greater Lo 
. than before the war. The authorised W.1, 
Frepk. Boru, Lrp., London, W., capital is to be doubled to a total of Grou 
manufacturers of oils, fats, etc. (M.LS.., £3 m. No immediate issue is contemplated. Rede 
18/11/50). Satisfactions October 17 of The final ordinary dividend of 12} per cent Di 
debentures registered June 20, 19388 and will make a total of 17} per cent for the Lo 
October 29, 1936. year. tw 
= _ 
= —— ——— — ——<<—— 4 utr 
Increases of Capital 
The following increases of capital have THE STOCK AND CHEMICAL MARKETS Lo 
sean —— a. LABORATORY (continued from previous page) } ie ’ 
Service Co., Lrp., from £2000 to £5000; . . Aspe 
eggs EmuLsiryinc Macuines, L7p., —se eames. - = ne gee Bede ment 
rom £5000 to £15,000. ‘ ? c ‘ ‘ 
ae re MANCHESTER.—There has been a fairly} W. 
active inquiry during the past week in the]8 p 
Company News Manchester chemical market, on _ both| Scie1 
home and export account. Interest has} Appl 
British Celanese, Ltd. ; been displayed in a wide range of products.| Orge 
Net profit on the year’s trading to Instructions for delivery under existing 
June . - pap ge ye seen we ‘. contracts have been on a substantial scale} Leo 
nounced at £1,562,048. ividend oO and have included bleaching, dyeing andj 5.15 
per cent for the year on the ordinary stock finishing chemicals and other bread-and-| “ Cr 
has been declared. The 31st annual general butter lines. Values are on a firm basis 
meeting 1s to be held on November 380. in nearly all sec tions. There is a good WEI 
British Chemicals and Biologicals, Ltd. demand for basic slag and one or two other 
Trading profits of the group for the year fertiliser items, including compounds. The} J, 
ended June 80, £236,835 (£181,179). Net call for most tar products has been on a Rese 
profit of British Chemicals and Biologicals steady scale. Bens 
£73,374 (£39,700). To general reserve Giascow.—Business in the Scottish] Aids 
£50,000 (nil). heavy chemical market has been steady|duce 
Calor Gags Holding Co., Ltd. during the past week but prices continue|Elee 
Net profit of Calor Gas Holding Co., to increase. There has been no change|‘ PI 
Ltd., for year ending July 31, is announced in the export position, Tani 
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MONDAY, NOVEMBER 20 


Royal Institute of Chemistry 

Leeds: University, 6.30 p.m. Annual 
ge neral meeting. Dr. H. J. T. Ellingham : 
‘Chemical Ener, 

Electrodepositors’ Technical Society 
London: Northampton Polytechnic, St. 
John Street, E.C.1, 6 p.m. Dennison : 
“The Manufacture and Fabrication of 
Steel with Special Reference to Surface 


”? 


Quality ’’ (illustrated by Technicolour 
sound film). 

Société de Chimie Industrielle 
Paris: International Analytical and 


Experimental Chemistry Congress (until 


Nov. 24). Secretary: 28 Rue St. Domi- 
nique, Paris, 7. 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 21 


Society of Chemical Industry 

Liverpool: University, 6.80 p.m. Cast- 
ner Memorial Lecture. Dr. Christian Aall: 
“Electrothermics and Electrothermal 
Processes.”’ 

London: Burlington House, Piccadilly, 
W.1, 6.30 p.m. (Plastics and Polymer 
Group—Faraday Society invited). W. 
Reddish (I.C.I., Ltd., Plastics Division) : 
“ Dielectric Properties of Terylene.”’ 

London: Royal College of Science, 
§.W.7, 5 p.m. (Agricultural Group). H. 
Trefor Jones: ‘‘ Magnesium as a Plant 
Nutrient.”’ 

Chemical Engineering Group (SCI) 

London: Burlington House, Piccadilly, 
W.1, 5.30 p.m. Dr. R. Holroyd: ‘‘ Some 
Aspects of Semi-technical Scale Experi- 
mentation in Chemical Industry.”’ 

Royal Institute of Chemistry 

Welwyn Garden City: The Cherry Tree, 
8 p.m. (With Welwyn Garden City 
Scientists’ Club.) Dr. H. P. Koch: ‘‘ Some 
Applications of Infra-red Spectroscopy to 
Organic Research.” 


The Royal Institution 
Lordon: 21 Albemarle Street, W.1, 
5.15 p.m. J. Monteath Robertson: 


‘Crystallography in Chemistry.”’ 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 22 
Society of Chemical Industry 


London: National Institute for Medical 
Research, Mill Hill, 6.15 (Food 
Group, Microbiological Panel ) ** Recent 


Aids to the Study of Microbiology,”’ intro- 
duced by Sir conan 5 8 Fleming. ‘ The 
Electron Microscope,”’ Dr. W. J. Elford; 

Phase Contrast Microscopy,” D. A. 


Tanfield and Dr. W. H. Hughes. 





Next Week’s 


Events 


Institute of Chemistry of Ireland 

Dublin: University College, 7.45 p.m. 
Presidential address, A. G. G. Leonard: 
**T Remember—.” 

Royal Society of Arts 

London: John Adam Street, Adelphi, 
W.C.2, 2.30 p.m. Albert Parker: ‘‘Cities 
Without Smoke.” 

Plastics Institute 

Glasgow: 39 Elmbank Crescent, 7.80 
pm. Farnsworth: “ Thermo- 
setting Moulding Materials and Recent 
Developments.’ 

Fuel Efficiency in Industry and Home 

Manchester: City Hall, Deansgate. 
Exhibition (until December 2). 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 238 
The Chemical Society 





Bangor: University College of North 
Wales, 5.45 p.m. Tilden Lecture. Dr. 
F. L. Rose: ‘‘A Chemotherapeutic 
Search in Retrospect.” 

Edinburgh: North British Station 
Hotel, 7.80 p.m. (With RIC and SCI.) 


Prof, D. H. Hey: 


Se nol af ** Homolytic Aromatic 
Substitution. 


Liverpool: University, 4.30 p.m. (With 
RIC, SCI and BAC.) Prof. R. D. 
Haworth: ‘‘ The Chemistry of Tropolone 


and Some of its Derivatives.” 
Royal Institute of Chemistry 


Bristol: University, 8 p.m. (With the 
Chemical Society and SCI.) Dr. D. W. 
Kent-Jones : “‘ Cereal Chemistry.” 

Chatham: Sun Hotel, 7.30 p.m, Dr. 
N. O. Clark: ‘‘ Chemistry and Fire Fight- 
ing. 

Plastics Institute 
London: Waldorf = Aldwych, 


W.C.2, 6.30 p.m, N. G. Thomas and 
D. G. Cavanagh: “A pt. of Poly- 
styrene Developments.” 
Institute of Fuel 

London: Institute of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, Storey’s Gate, S.W.1, 5.30 p.m. 
Dr. J. A. Cooper and L. W. Young: 
**The Performance and Efficiency of an 
800-lb. /sq. in, Pulverised-Fuel-Fired Boiler 
Plant over a Period of 20 Years.” 


NOVEMBER 24 


The Chemical Society 

Newcastle-on-Tyne: King’s College, 
5 p.m. Reading of Original Papers. 

St. Andrews: United College, 5 p.m. 
Prof, D. H. Hey: ‘‘ Homolytic Aromatic 
Substitution.” 

(continued at footzof following page) 
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New Companies Registered 


Nu-Air Products (London), Ltd. 
Private company. (487,992). Capital 
£100. Manufacturers of air freshening 
products and other deodorants of all types, 
etc. Subscribers: R. G. Baxter and E. A. 
Dodd. Reg. office: 1 Balfour Place, W.1. 


Kylon, Ltd. 

Private company. (487,916). Capital 
£10,100. To develop, manufacture and 
market biological, pharmaceutical and 
chemical preparations and_ appliances. 
Directors: Ernest F. Budd, Robt. Fraser, 
Otto Koblitz and Andrew W. Letts. Reg. 
yk Central House, Finsbury Square, 

-U.2. . 


Medical Gases, Ltd. 

Private company. (487,762). Capital 
£10,000. Manufacturers of medical gases, 
oxygen, drugs, medicines, chemical fer- 
tilisers, etc. Subscribers: H. Goodwin 
and J. McIndoe. Managing director: 
W. R. Smith. Reg. office: 121 Clarendon 
Street, Hull. 


Micro-Nutrients Holdings, Ltd. 
Private Company. (487,360). Capital 
£100. Objects: To acquire and exploit 
patent rights, formulae, etc., in connection 
with industry, foodstuffs, agriculture, etc. 
Director: C. Townsend. Reg. office; 448 
Strand, W.C.2. 


J. W. Sutcliffe & Oo, (1950), Ltd. 
Private company. (486,083). Capital 
£10,000. Manufacturers of bottles, car- 
boys, etc. Directors: T. C. Sutcliffe, 
C. T. Sutcliffe, J. E. Sutcliffe, and L. C. 
— Reg. office: 12 Gt. Portland Street, 
ele 


Whitfield (Engineering) Chemical Co., Ltd. 

Private company. (485,521). Capital 
£2500. Objects: To acquire the business 
of chemical manufacturers and sheet metal 
workers heretofore carried on by Whitfield 
Chemical Works at 79 Blackman Lane, 
Leeds. Director: G. Johnson, 11 Raynel 
Gardens, Leeds, 6. Reg. office: 79 Black- 
man Lane, Leeds. 


Weldyne Plastics, Ltd. 

Private company. (487,808). Capital 
£100. Designers and manufacturers of 
industrial or general thermoplastic welded 
articles. Directors: Sydney McGregor, 
director of Radyne, Ltd., ete.; Jas. F. Cul- 
lingham, Edmund C. Stanley and Christo- 
pher E. M. Tibbs, all directors of Radio 
Heaters, Ltd. Reg. office: 42 Bedford 
Avenue, W.C.1. 


Noso Products, Ltd. 

Private company. (488,138). Capital 
£2500. Manufacturers, importers and ex- 
porters of and dealers in all types of 
chemical products, adhesives, oils, colours, 
varnishes, dyestuffs, etc. Directors : 
F. W. Parr and S. G. Burgess. Reg. 
office: 120 Bute Street, Cardiff. 


Lantigen (Export), Ltd. 

Private company. (488,120). Capital 
£1000. Manufacturers, distillers and re- 
finers of vaccines, sera, pharmaceutical, 
medicinal, chemical and industrial pre- 
parations and _ articles. Subscribers : 
J. Stanners and Mrs. J. G. Stanners. Reg. 
office: ‘ Pinewood,’ College Road, Bag- 
shot, Surrey. 


Camot Products, Ltd. 

Private company. (488,066). Capital 
£5000 in 2000 6 per cent cumulative pre- 
ference and 2000 ordinary shares of £1 
each, and 4000 founders’ shares of 5s. each. 
Objects: To carry on the business of manu- 
facturers of and dealers in various pro- 
ducts, including tools, greases, oils, soaps, 
etc. Directors: Arthur E. Temple and 
Arthur G. Temple, both of 12 Osborne 
Gardens, Monkseaton; Chas. P. MacCarthy 
(managing director) and Franklin Scott. 
Solicitors: Smirk & Thompson, 86 Pilgrim 
Street, Newcastle on Tyne. 








NEXT WEEK’S EVENTS 
(continued from previous page) 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 24 
The Royal Institution 
London: 21 Albemarle Street, W.1, 
9 p.m. Sir Edward Appleton: “ The Sun 
as a Radio Emitter.”’ 
Royal Institute of Chemistry 
Glasgow: Royal Technical College, 
George Street, 7.15 p.m. Prof. D. H. 
Everett: ‘‘ Electrostatic Forces in Chemi- 
stry.”’ 
Institution of Plant Engineers 
Birmingham: Imperial Hotel, 7.30 p.m. 
R. Bramley-Harker (H.M. Inspector of 
Factories): ‘‘ The Plant Engineer and the 
Factories Act.”’ 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 25 


Royal Institute of Chemistry 
Wrexham: 6.30 p.m. (North Wales 
Section). Prof. M. Stacey: ‘‘ Advances in 
Carbohydrate Chemistry.” 
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The AB. 10 Cock to replace small Taper Plug Cocks for Pressure Gauges, 
Air Reliefs, Drains, Instrument Connections, Compressed Air, Gas and 
Hydraulic Controls and similar equipment. 

Machined from brass and polished all over, this is a simplified design, with 
the minimum of components, based on our world renowned 

“* Sleeve-Packed ” principle. 

Tested hydraulically to 1,000 p.s.i., it will give reliable service 

and easy maintenance with long life under the most exacting 

conditions. Offered at prices comparable to ordinary unpacked 


fittings. 


“amity” 
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AVAILABLE IN SIX DIFFERENT PATTERNS 
Cock Bore 5/32". With male and female screwed connections, with or without union ends 


FIG. 500.011 
R P Male 


Write for illustrated information folder with prices and details. 


KLINGERIT WORKS - SIDCUP - KENT 


RICHARD KLINGER LTD - 
Tel : FOOtscray 3022 
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Patent Processes in the Chemical Industry 


The following information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. Printed copies of s: 
be obtainable, as soon as printing arrangements permit, from the Patents Office, Southampton 
at 2s. each. Higher priced photostat copies are generally available. 


Complete Specifications Accepted 


Nephelometers.—Evans Electroselenium, 
Ltd., and G. C. Collins. Sept. 16 1949. 
645,511. 

Method and apparatus for the electro- 
lytic coating of metal strip.—W. 

riggs. Sept, 28 1948. 645,546. 

Catalytic treatment with hydrogen of 
glyceride oils—Lever Bros. & Unilever, 
Ltd. Oct. 4 1948. 645,551. 

Infra-red gas analysing apparatus.—C. 
A. Parsons & Co., Ltd., and A. E. Martin. 
Sept. 22 1949. 645,575, 645,576. 

Wool dyeing process.—I.C.I., Ltd., D. R. 
Lemin, and I. D. Rattee. Oct. 24 1949. 
645,594. 

Working hard glass bodies by electric 
heating.—Corning Glass Works. Nov. 8 
1948. 645,521. 

Production of melamine.—British Oxy- 
gen Co., Ltd., J. W. Haworth, and M. G. 
Cooper. Oct. 25 1949. 645,600. 

Purification of aqueous solutions of form- 
aldehyde.—British Celanese, Ltd. Nov. 10 
1948. 645,601. 

Sintering of iron ore.—United Steel Co., 
Ltd., G. D. Elliot, and F. Dunhill. Dec. 19 
1949. 645,523. 

Detection of leakage into vacuum sys- 
tems.—Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co., 


Ltd., J. Blears, and J. H. Leck. Nov. 28 
1949. 645,526. . 
Metallurgical processes for producing 


materials or articles of platinum or allied 
metals, or their alloys, and materials or 
articles made by or from the products of 
such processes.—Lodge Plugs, Ltd., and 
C. J. Smithells. Dec. 10 1945. 646,002, 
646,003, 646,004. 

Process for the manufacture of poly- 
methine dyestuffs.—Gevaert Photo-Produc- 
ten, N.V. April 12 1946. 646,123. 

Apparatus for incorporating air or other 
gases into soap.—D. E. Marshall. April 30 
1946. 646,008. 

Coloured photographic layers.—Gevaert 


Photo-Producten, N.V. April 12 1946. 
646,125. ar 
Electron microscopes.—N.V. Philips’ 


Gloeilampenfabrieken. Jan. 2 
646,019. 

Preparation of antispasmodic agents.— 
Winthrop-Chemical Co., Inc. Jan 24 1947. 
646,198. 

Artificial carbons for electrical and other 
uses.—Soc. Le Carbone-Lorraine. Feb. 4 
1947. 646,028. 


1947. 


cifications accepted will 
uildings, London, W.C.2, 


_ Removal of carbon dioxide in the separa- 


tion of oxygen from air.—J. C. Arnold. 
(Standard Oil Development Co.). March 
17 1947. 646,199. 

Sensitizing of photographic emulsions 
and to the preparation of dyestuffs there- 
for.—Gevaert Photo-Producten, N.V. and 
Dormatl, May 8 1948. 646,137. 

Process for the production of acid ni- 
triles—A. Abbey. (Armour & Co.). May 
19 1947. 646,202. 

Manuacture of basic esters of 1-aryl- 
eyclo-alkyl-1-monothio-carboxylic acids.— 


. E. Jones. (J. R. Geigy Soc. Anon.). 
May 26 1948. 646,204. 

Preparation of pteridines.—American 
Cyanamid Co. July 11 1947. 646,149. 

Colloidal aqueous’ dispersions and 
methods of preparing same.—American 
Cyanamid Co. July 25 1947. 646,205. 


Manufacture of derivatives of amino- 
carboxylic acids.—I.C.I., Ltd., W. Baird, 
E. G. Parry, and S. Robinson. July 14 
1948. 646,033. 

Thermoplastic synthetic resinous mate- 
rials.—Crystalate, Ltd., and J. Lesser. Oct. 
28 1948. 646,162. 

Toxicants.—Nuodex Products Co., Ine. 
Oct. 20 1947. 646,207. 


Treatment of Brewers’ worts.—A. P, V. 
Co., Ltd., R. Seligman and S. W. T. 
Paine Oct. 6 1948. 646,208, 

Processes for the prevention of corrosion 
and compositions therefor.—Shell Refinery 
& Marketing Co., Ltd. Oct. 30 1947. 
646,209. 

Phenolic resins and laminated insulating 
material bonded therewith.—E. H. G. Sar- 
gent. Nov. 5 1948. 646,170. 

Manufacture of vat dyestuffs.—Ciba, 
Ltd. Nov. 18 1947. 646,171. 

Process for the production of fluoranth- 
ene and its derivatives——E. Bergmann. 
Nov. 18 1948. 646,214. 

Manufacture of 2-Chloro-benzothiazoles. 
—Kodak, Ltd. Nov. 20 194. 646,045. 

Manufacture of hydrophenanthrene deri- 
vatives.—Ciba, Ltd. Nov. 22 1947. 646,046. 

Surface hardening of mild steel.—Soc. 
Anon. De Commentry-Four-Chambault & 
Decazeville. Nov. 28 1947. 646,069. 

Manufacture of pyrimidylmercapto-car- 
boxylic acids and derivatives thereof.— 
Ciba, Ltd. Dec. 4 1947. 646,070. 

(continued on page 732) 
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Aperiodic projected reading balance. 





& FITTED THROUGHOUT WITH 
SYNTHETIC SAPPHIRE (CORUN- 
DUM) PLANES. 


* CASE FITTEDWITH REAR SLIDE 
TO FACILITATE ASSEMBLY AND 
CLEANING. 


ca RING —— OF NICKEL 
CHROM WIRE— EXTREMELY 
CORROSION RESISTING. 


@ oes NOTCHED AUXILIARY 
EAM TO ENSURE POSITIVE 
SEATING OF RING-RIDERS. 


* AMPLE CLEARANCE BETWEEN 
DAMPING CYLINDERS SUSPEN- 
——_-- OF THE 





Capacity :— 200 grammes. Sensitivity :— 0.1 mg. Loading 
attachment :—loads to | gramme added by external manipulation. 





IMPROVED GRATICULE SYSTEM 
FITTED WITH CUT-OUT SWITCH 
ARRESTMENT MECHANISM ON ALL APERIODIC 
BALANCES NOW FITTED WITH AGATE BEARINGS 

















as model A.D.2. but with a sensitivity of | mg. Dead beat action achieved by means of 
special damping cylinders make this an idea! instrument for very rapid routine weighings. 





MICRO BALANCES * MICRO BALANCES * ASSAY BALANCES * BULLION BALANCES * 


CHEMICAL BALANCES: APERIODIC BALANCES * AUTO LOADING BALANCES: SEMI 
HEAVY DUTY BALANCES - ANALYTICAL WEIGHTS * ASSAY WEIGHTS * ETC. 


Write for 
complete set : 
of pamphlets | 





Maintenance service for all types and makes of balances 
(Rates on application). 


Also available from leading Laboratory Furnishers. 


Staunton Gnatruments Simited 


i119 OXFORD STREET LONDON w.il, TEL. GER 7533-7534 
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Dialkylaminoalkyl ethers of certain 
polynuclear compounds.—G. D. Searle & 
Co. Dec. 15 1947. 646,048. 

Dehydration of aqueous solutions of 
formic acid.—Usines De Melle. Dec. 81 
1947. 646,219. 

Production of arecoline.—Nopco Chemi- 
cal Co. Jan, 12 1948. 646,220. 

Preparation of dehydrated castor-oil.— 
L. Beyer & Sons, Ltd. Jan. 14 1948. 
646,049. 

Treated soya-bean oil and method of 
treating same to produce drying character- 
istics therein.—Harvel Research Corpora- 
tion. Jan. 20 1948. 646,076. 

Treated cottonseed oil and method of 
producing same.—Harvel Research Cor- 
poration. Jan. 20 1948. 646,077. 

Matt colloid layers—J. A. H. Hart, Jan. 
80 1948. 645,954. 

Adhesive compositions.—B.B. Chemical 
Co., Ltd.. W. H. Swire, and A. Hardy. 
Feb. 5 1949. 646,079. 

Process for the manufacture of beta-acy- 
loxy-aldehydes, carboxylic acids, glycols 
and glycol monoesters.—N.V. De Bataaf- 
sche Petroleum Maatschappij. Feb. 11 
1948. 645,956. 

Process for the preparation and applica- 
tion of reactive phenol-aldehyde resins.— 
Beck Koller & Co. (England), Ltd. Feb. 
12 1948. 646,080. 

Arc-welding electrodes.—Mond Nickel 
Co., Ltd. Feb. 25 1948. 645,958. 

Process for the production of esters of 
allyl-type alcohols.—Naamlooze Vennoots- 
chap de Bataafsche Petroleum Maats- 
chappij. Feb. 26 1948. 646,052. 

Process for isolation of cholesterol from 
wool wax alcohols.—Organon Laboratories, 
Ltd., and C. L. Hewett. Feb. 28 1949. 
646,227. 

Transparent metal fabricating lubri- 
cant.—Standard Oil Development Co. 
March 9 1948. 646,187. 

Compositions containing soapless deter- 
gents.—I.C.I., Ltd., and F. J. Pollok. Feb. 
4 1949. 646,088. 

Production of organic chlorothionophos- 
phates.—American Cyanamid Co. April 2 
1948. 646,188. 

_ Zinc base aluminium containing die cast- 
ing alloys.—British Thomson-Houston Co., 
Ltd. April 6 1948. 646,288. 

Moulding compositions.—I.C.I., Ltd., 
and S. F. Pearce. April 20 1949. 646,093. 

Carbon savers for carbon are lamps.— 
E. N. Hirst. May 28 1949. 646,095. 

Devices for continuous purification by 
means of dialysis of liquids containing im- 
purities of colloidal nature.—N.V. Onder- 
zoekingsinstituut Research. April 30 1948. 
646,238. 
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Pigments of the oxazines series.—I.C.L., 
Ltd., and R. W. G. Preston. May 11 1949. 
646,099. 

Manufacture of organic oxidation pro- 
ducts.—Distillers Co., Ltd., E. G. E. Haw- 
kins, D. C. Quin, and F. E. Salt. May 18 
1949. 646,102. 

Trithioacetals.—Ilford, Ltd., F. P. 
Doyle, and J. D. Kendall. May 11 1949. 
645,965. 

Dyestuff intermediates.—lIlford, Ltd., F. 
P. Doyle, and J. D. Kendall. May 11 1949. 
645,966. 

Cyanine dyestuffs.—Ilford, Ltd., F. P. 
Doyle, and J. D. Kendall. May 11 1949. 
645,967. 

Symmetrical dicarbocyanine dyestuffs 
and sensitising photographic emulsions.— 
Ilford, Ltd., F. P. Doyle, and J. D. Ken- 
dall. May 11 1949. 645,968. 

Production of viscose rayon threads.— 
Courtaulds, Ltd., J. H. Givens, and L. 
Rose. May 28 1949. 645,969. 

Coal carbonisation and gasification.— 
Hydrocarbon Research, Inc. June 7 1948. 
646,105. 

Preparation of pheny] silicon trichloride. 
—Dow Corning Corporation. June 29 1948. 
645,972. 

Process for producing anhydrous sodium 
sulphate from Glauber’s salt.—Courtaulds, 
Ltd., and H. J. Hegan. July 1 1949. 
646,111. 

Disinfectant and deodorant compositions. 
—Continax, Ltd., North Western Labora- 
tories, Ltd., and S. King. July 26 1949. 
645,976. 

Roasting zinc ore.—W. W. Triggs. (Dorr 
Co.). July 80 1948. 645,977. 

Preparation and purification of antibio- 
tics.—Wellcome Foundation, Ltd., and 
S. R. M. Bushby. Aug. 4 1949. 646,258. 

Surface hardening of rail ends.—British 
Oxygen Co., Ltd. Aug. 5 1948. 646,259. 

Stabilisers for photographic emulsions.— 
Tlford, Ltd., J. D. Kendall, and H. G. 
Suggate. Aug. 8 1949. 645,979. 

Production of triazale derivatives.— 
Ilford, Ltd., J. D. Kendall, and H. G. 
Suggate. Aug. 3 1949. 645,980. 

Process for the purification of xylenes by 
distillation.—I.C.I., Ltd., and G. H. Foxon. 
Aug. 10 1949. 646,116. 

Process for the purification of xylenes by 
distillation. LCL, Ltd., and G. H. Foxon. 
Aug. 10 1949. 646,261. 

Colouring of textile materials.—British 
Celanese, Ltd. Sept. 24 1948. 645,987. 

Manufacture of germanium rectifier crys- 
tals.—Westinghouse Brake & Signal Co., 
Ltd., A. Jenkins, and K. A. Garrod. Oct. 
10 1949. 646,278. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 











EDUCATIONAL 





SITUATIONS VACANT 





Fok EXAMINATIONS IN ENGINEERING you can study 
successfully, by post, under personal direction of Mr. J. 
A. Cormack, B.Sc., A.R.T.C., Whit. Ex. Write for parti- 
culars (free) to 34 Morton Gardens, Wallington, Surrey. 





SITUATIONS VACANT 


ASSISTANT SHIFT CONTROL MANAGERS required 
by the Division of Atomic Energy (Production), 
Windscale Works, Sellafield, Cumberland, to be respon- 
sible for implementing policy and co-ordinating activities, 
including nuclear and chemical processes, in a large 
factory. 

Candidates must either have an honours degree in 
chemistry or chemical engineering, associateship of the 
Royal Institute of Chemistry, corporate membership of 
the Institution of Chemical Engineers or equivalent 
qualifications. They must have had at least five years 
supervisory experience in a chemical factory and be 
—" of controlling factory activities during closed 

ours. 

Salary will be assessed according to qualifications and 
experience within the range £720-£960 Houses will 
be available within a reasonable period for the successful 
candidates if married. A superannuation scheme will be 
introduced in the near future. Applications to Ministry 





of Supply, D.At. ow Ps Risley, Nr. Warrington, Lanes. 


RS.2727/1/11/50/ 


ESIGN ENGINEERS, with B.Sc. Degree in Mechanical 

Engineering or equivalent, and not over 40 years of 
age, are required by The Bahrein Petroleum Company, 
Limited. Experience to have been in design of Oil 
Refineries, coal tar, chemical distillation or similar plants, 
involving electrical and steam systems, pressure vessels, 
fractionating columns, heat exchange and pumping 
equipment. Salaries according to qualifications and 
experience, plus kit allowance. Provident Fund. Free 
board and air-conditioned accommodation, medical 
attention. Low living costs. Two-year agreements with 
paid leaves and transportation. Write, giving full par- 
ticulars of age, education and experience, to Box 3785, 
e/o Charles Barker & Sons, Ltd., 31, Budge Row, 
London, E.C.4. 


ENGINEERS for the designing and operating of Con- 

tinuous Tar Distillation and Ammonia Plants, required 
to take up permanent duties as soon as possible. Apply: 
The Chemical Engineering & Wilton’s Patent Furnace 
Co., Ltd. Horsham, Sussex. 


FEXPERIENCED ENGINEER with Degree standard in 
Mechanical, Heating or Chemical Engineering 
required as Technical Assistant by leading chemical 
engineering firm for design and calculations on heat 
transfer problems and also preparation of tenders, 
commissioning of plant and technical sales. Previous 
experience and proven ability in similar work essential. 
This is a permanent and progressive appointment. 
Residence in London area necessary. Write stating 
age, experience and salary expected to Box No. C.A. 2957, 
THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


) gh DEVELOPMENT AND PROCESS ENGINEERS, 

qualified in Chemical Engineering or Petroleum 
Refining Technology, required by Bahrein Petroleum 
Company, Limited. Age limit, 25-40. Two-year agree- 
ment periods with passages and paid leaves. Free air- 
conditioned accommodation, board and medical atten- 
tion, kit allowance, low living costs. Salary according to 
experience. Write, with full particulars of age, education, 
experience, to Box 3784, c/o Charles Barker & Sons, Ltd., 
31, Budge Row, London, E.C.4. 





THE Civil Service Commissioners invite applications 
during the remainder of the year for permanent 
appointments as ASSISTANT EXPERIMENTAL OFFICER 
to be filled by competitive interview. 

The posts are in various Government Departments and 
divided between following main groups and subjects (a) 
Mathematical and Physical Sciences, (b) Chemistry 
and Metallurgy, (c) Engineering Subjects and (d) Mis- 
cellaneous (including e.g., Library and Techincal Inform- 
ation Services). No further applications can be accepted 
from Biologists or Geologists. 

Applications from candidates offering qualifications in 
Meteorology can again be accepted. The Notice already 
published closing the competition in this group is hereby 
cancelled. 

Candidates must be at least 174 years and under 26 
years of age (or under 31 for established Civil Servants of 
the Assistant (Scientific) Class) on 1st August, 1950; 
time spent on a regular engagement in H.M. Forces may 
be deducted from actual age. Candidates must have 
obtained the Higher School Certificate with mathematics 
or a science subject as a principal subject, or an equivalent 
qualification ; but candidates without such qualifications 
may be admitted exceptionally on evidence of suitable 
experience. Higher qualifications will be regarded as an 
advantage to candidates over the age of 20. 

The inclusive London salary scale (men) is £230-£490. 
Salaries for women and for posts in the provinces are 
somewhatlower. Superannuation provision is made under 
the Superannuation Act. 

Further pariculars and forms of application from the 
Civil Service Commission, Scientific Branch, Trinidad 
cee, Old Burlington, Street, London, W.1. quoting No. 


9208/50/FW. 


OUNG, keen and energetic CHEMIST required for 

small organic chemical plant, willing to work few 
months abroad. Box No. C.A. 2958, THE CHEMIOAL 
AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 





FOR SALE 


AGRICULTURAL SALT 
Stocks always available 
W. T. BRUCE & CO., LTD., 
Chemical Manufacturers, 


3, LOMBARD COURT, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 





HARCOAL, ANIMAL and VEGETABLE, horté- 

cultural, burning, filtering, disinfecting, medicinal, 
insulating ; also lumps oo and granulated ; estab- 
lished 1830; contractors to H.M. Govermnent.—THOs. 
HILI-JONES, Ltp., “‘ Invicta ” Mills, Bow Common Lane, 
London, E. Telegrams, “ Hilljones, Bochurch, London,” 
Telephone : 3285 East. 


PHONE 98 STAINES 
ACKETED “U” Trough MIXER, 6 ft. 6 in. by 
3 4 3 in. by 4 ft. 3 in. deep, ribbon blades. Bottom 
outlet. 
Electric Positive- drive EDGE RUNNER, 6 ft. diam. bed 
by “ Torrance. 
Jac. Hex. R.S. CHURNS, 5 ft. by 3 ft. 8 in. across flats. 
R.S. Jac. Cyl. Totally Enclosed MIXERS, 4 ft. by 4 ft. 
deep, with 12:1 drive, ribbon spiral blades. 
“ Simon” Revolving Tube DRYER, 90 sq. ft. tube area. 
Cyl. Jac. VACUUM OVENS, 8 ft. by 5 ft., 7 ft. by 4 ft., 
and 7 ft. by 3 ft., all unused. 
HARRY H. GARDAM & CO., LTD., 
STAINES 
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FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 





600 


HREE 20 in. by 14 in. by 12 in. TORRANCE Micro 
Twin Granite Rolls Refining Mills. Oscillating 
adjustable back roll. With feed hopper, adjust- 
able collecting tray and scraper knife. F. and L. 
pulley drive, complete with belt striking gear. 
Price, loaded N. Acton or Leeds, £275 each. 

Four Micro Twin Refining Mills by TORRANCE with 
granite rolls 14 in. by 9 in. by 7 in. With feed 
hopper, scraper knife and collecting tray. F. and 
L. pulley drive through machine-cut gears. Price, 
loaded N. Acton or Leeds, £225 each. 

Horizontal WERNER PFLEIDERER Unjacketed Trough 
Mixer, 44 in. by 23 in. by 25 in., single “Z” 
mixing blade. Arranged for tilting. F. and L. 
pulley drive. Price, loaded N. Acton, £60. 

Right Mixers by HOISTING APPLIANCES, with M.S. 
welded trough, 14 in. by 14 in. by 18 in. deep, 
arranged for hand tilting with hinged cover 
Gate-type agitators, driven from 5 h.p. 8/C motor 
400-440/3/50 through reduction gears. Price, 
loaded N. Acton, £60. 

Unused Trough-type Powder Mixer by GARDNER, with 

steel troughs 40 in. by 17 in. by 19 in. deep. 

Ribbon-type agitators, driven from Higgs geared 

motor 2 h.p., 400/3/50. Two outlets to each 

trough 2 in. diam., fitted full-bore valves. Price, 
loaded N. Acton, £105. 

Trough-type Powder Mixer by GARDNER. 
Steel trough approximately 40 in. by 17 in. by 
19 in. deep with centre bottom outlet approxi- 
mately 33 in. by 11 in., with sliding cover. 
Ribbon-type agitator direct driven by 2 h.p. 
Higgs geared motor, 400/3/50. Price, loaded 
N. Acton, £95. 

Eight Double-trough-type Jacketed Mixers by WERNER 

FLEIDERER. ‘Trough 244 in. by 24} in. by 
19} in. deep, fitted double fin-type agitators 
driven at different speeds through single machine- 
cut gearing from clutch-operated driving and 
reversing pulleys 26 in. diam. by 5 in. face. 

Tilting mechanism hand operated through bevel 

gearing. May be tilted with agitators working. 








Rapid 


10/15 h.p. required to drive. (Motors not 
included.) Price, loaded N. Acton or Leeds, £250 
each. 

six 5 ft. diam. by 15 in. deep Twin-roll TORRANCE 


Edgerunner Mills, positively geared C.I. rolls 

32 in. diam. by 10} in. face fitted scrapers. C.I. 

rotating pan fitted ploughs and scrapers. Mill 

underdriven through bevel wheel and _ pinion. 

At present arranged for direct coupling but drive 

not included. Price, loaded Leeds, £295 each. 
All the above subject to prior aa. 


GEORGE COHEN, SONS & CO., 
SUNBEAM ROAD, LONDON, N.W.10. 
Tel. : Elgar 7222 and 
STANNINGLEY, Nr. LEEDS. 
Tel. : Pudsey 2241. 


M.S. Welded Jacketed PANS, 24 in. diam. by 
26 in. deep, 14 in. bottom outlet, mounted on angle 
legs. Tested 100 lb. hydraulic pressure. 


THOMPSON & SON (MILLWALL) LIMITED 
CUBA STREET, LONDON, ‘£.14. 
Tel.: East 1844. 


COPPER-jacketed MELTING PANS, 18 in. diam. 
by 12 in. deep, fitted covers. mounted in M.S. frames, 
25 in. by 25 in. by 44 in. high, with flanged fittings, 
valves and steam traps. As new. 
THOMPSON & SON grote LIMITED, 
CUBA STREET, LONDON, E.14. 
Tel. : East en 


VARIOUS MIXERS FOR SALE 


BAND CONVEYOR, 50 ft. long 40 in. wide, steel frame, 
motorised, for boxes, cases, bags, ‘ete. 


A FILTER PRESS, 314 in. square, fitted with 42 C.I. 
plates, centre fed. 


FILTER PRESS, 25 in. square, fitted with 24 plates, 
cast iron built and steam heated. 


Four GARDNER HORIZONTAL MIXERS, for powders, 
from 100 Ibs. to 250 Ibs. capacity, all motorised, 
three with Radicon Reduction Gear Boxes and 
one with a Spur Gear Drive. 


Two large unjacketed WERNER MIXERS, belt and gear 
driven, hand tipping, double “ Z” arms, pans 
53 in. by 45 in. by 36 in. deep. 


No. 200 Une nearly new WERNER PFLEIDERER 

JACKETED MIXER OR INCORPORATOR. 

w type, with C.I. built mixing chamber, 

28 in. by 29 in. by 27 in. deep, with double 

“U-shaped bottom which -is jacketed, and 

double fish-tail or fin-type agitators geared 

together at one side, with belt-driven friction 

pulleys, 34 in. diam. by 5 in. face, with hand- 

wheel operation and hand-operated screw tilting 

gear. Machine fitted with machine-cut gears, 

covers, gear guard, cast-iron baseplate, and 

measuring overall approximately 7 ft. by 6 ft. 
by 4 ft. high to the top of the tipping screw. 


No. 204 One WERNER PFLEIDERER MIXER OR 
INCORPORATOR, similar to the above, with a 
C.I. built pan 25 in. by 25 in. by 19 in. deep, belt 
pulleys 26 in. diam. by 5 in. face, double fin-type 
agitators,.and mounted on C.I. legs. 


No. 20 


oe 


One DITTO by WERNER PFLEIDERER, with 
a C.I. built pan or mixing chamber, of the 
double “ U ” type, 4 ft. 5 in. long by 3 ft. 8 in. 
by 33 in. deep, with double “Z” mixing 
arms, gears at each end, hand-operated tilting 
gear, with steel backframe, counterbalancing 
weights and chains, and fast and loose pulleys 
3 ft. diam. by 6 in. ‘face. 


No. 209 One HORIZONTAL ‘‘ U-SHAPED =. 
steel built, riveted, measuring about 8 ft. 3 i 
long by 8 ft. wide by 3 ft. 3 in. deep, with 
horizontal shaft, fitted with bolted-on mixing 
arms about 18 in. long by 4 in. wide, with inter- 
mediate breakers, and driven at one end by a 
pair of spur gears, with countershaft, fast and 
loose belt pulleys, outer bearing and plug cock 
type outlet at the opposite end, mounted on 
two cradles fitted to two R.S.J. running from 
end to end. 


Zz 
9 

to 
— 
° 


One HORIZONTAL MIXER as above. 
. 211 One HORIZONTAL MIXER as above. 


A 
° 


These three “‘ U-shaped mixers are in some 
cases fitted with steel plate covers and a steam 
jacket round the bottom and extending to 
within about 18 in. of the top with plain end 
plates. 


Further details and prices upon application. 


Write RICHARD SIZER LIMITED, 


CUBER WORKS, HULL 


ENGINEERS 


100 STRONG NEW WATERPROOF APRONS. 

To-day’s value 5s. each, Clearing at 30s, 
dozen. Also large quantity Filter Cioths, cheap. Wilsons 
Springfield Mills, ston, Lancs Phone 2198. 
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FOR SALE 





MORTON, SON & WARD, LIMITED 
—OFFER— 


Six HOMOGENEOUS LEAD-LINED VATS measuring 
7 ft. dia. by 3 ft. 6 in. deep, with or without 
stirring gear 

Three a ov 6 ft. totally enclosed HORIZONTAL 


M 
HYDRO EXTRACTORS by Broadbent : 30”, 36”, 48”, 60”, 
and 72”. All machines electrically driven suitable 
for 400/3/50 supply, electrically interlocking lids, 
complete with cabinet starters. 
HYDRO. EXTRACTORS by Watson Laidlaw: 42” and 
” all electric, copper tinned baskets, electrically 
Saecledien lids, complete with cabinet starters. 
MORTON, SON & WARD, LIMITED, 
"WALK MILL, DOBCROSS, Wr. OLDHAM 


LANCS. 
*Phone: Saddleworth 437. 


190;GALLON MILD STEEL RESIN STILL OR 

REACTION VESSEL 46 in. dia. by 38 in. deep. 
Stirring gear; steam coils externally. 

1000-gallon ALUMINIUM TOTALLY ENCLOSED 
VERTICAL STORAGE TANK ; lagged externally and 
aluminium sheeted. 

Unused 8-gallon Baird & Tatlock VACUUM STILL 5- 
section fractionating column, Pulsometer motor driven 
Pump and all equipment. Delivery from stock. 

REED BROTHERS (ENGINEERING) LTD., 
Replant Works, Cuba Street, 
Millwall, E.14. 





WANTED 





war TED, two 10-gallon, or ne , hermes ity, Glass-lined 
Jacketed PANS or DIGEST Would consider 
same unjacketed but glass nko a be in perfect 
condition. Write full details to R.S. Colour Works, Ltd., 
22, Kender Street, London, S.E.14. 





SERVICING 





Bye ge GRINDING, MIXING and DRYING for 


“THE “CRACK PULVERISING MILLS, LTD. 
49/51, Eastcheap, E.C.3. 
Mansion House, 4406. 


OHM, Ltd., pulverise raw materials everywhere 
167, Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 


RINDING, Drying, Screening and Grading of 

materials undertaken for the trade. Also Supplier 
of Ground Silica and Fillers, etc. JAMES KENT, LTD., 
Millers, Fenton, Staffordshire. Telegrams: Kenmill, 
Stoke-on-Trent. Telephone: 4253 and 4254, Stoke-on- 
Trent (2 lines). 


RINDING of every description of chemical and 

other materials for the trade with improved mills. 
THOS. HILL-JONES, LTD., “‘ Invicta ’’ Mills, Bow Common 
Lane, London, E. Telegrams: “ Hilljones, Bochurch, 
London,” Telephone: 3285 East. 





PATENTS & TRADE MARKS 





ING’S PATENT AGENCY, LTD. (B. T. King 

A.M.I.Mech.E., Patent Agent), 146a, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C.4. ADVICE Handbook, and 
Consultation free. Phone: City 6161. 


The Paint Trade’s 
BUYERS’ GUIDE 


—the direct method of selling raw 

materia!s, equipment or services to the 

Paint Industr —is published every month 
in PAINT TECHNOLOGY 


5, GRANGE COURT, PINNER, 


MIDDX. Phone: HARrow 6996 





Solvent Recove 


Plant 


Carbon Adsorption 
System 


British Carbo-Norit Union, Ltd. 
176, Blackfriars Rd., London, S.E.1 











“LION BRAND” 
METALS AND ALLOYS 


MINERALS AND ORES 
RUTILE, ILMENITE, ZIRCON, 
MONAZITE, MANGANESE, Etc 


BLACKWELL’S 
METALLURGICAL WORKS LTD. 


GARSTON, LIVERPOOL, 19 
ESTABI!SHED 1869 























RICHARD = & Co 


BLACKS 


which have stood the 


Ne % test of time qiv® 
ASTLE -upON~ 
mi sTAs tienes toes 
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M. « W. GRAZEBROOK L” ;;;, 


ENGINEERS and IRONFOUNDERS 














Telephone DUDLEY 

DUDLEY WORCS. 
2431 

Pressure 

Fabricated Plant Vessels, Stills, 
in Mild and Tanks, etc. 

Stainless Steel Homogeneous 
for Chemicaland | Lead Lining 

Allied Trades Max. Machining 
to Capacity 
Clients’ Designs 20ft. dia. 





Flash Butt Welding 
of STEEL RINGS, etc. 


All Sections—Max: Area 8 sq. ins. 

















| | 








HYDROFLUORIC ACID 


ANHYDROUS AND SOLUTIONS ALL STRENGTHS 
ALSO PURE REDISTILLED 40% w/w 








FLUORIDES, Neutral SILICOFLUORIDES 
Sodium, Magnesium, Barium, Magnesium, Zinc, Ammonium, 
Potassium, Lead, Zinc, Ammonium, Barium, Potassium, Lead, 
Aluminium Lithium, Chromium. Hydrofluosilicic Acid. 


BiFluorides (Acid) 





Ammonium Sodium, Potassium. 








: : BOROFLUORIDES 
Double Fluorides (Cryolites) Sodium, Potassium, Ammonium, 
Sodium HexafluoAluminate Lead, Copper, Zinc, Cadmium, 


Potassium HexafluoAluminate Fluoboric Acid Solution. 


OTHER FLUORIDES TO SPECIFICATIONS. 
_ Glass Etching Acids 
Ammonia White Acid and VITROGRAPHINE. 


JAMES WILKINSON & SON, LTD. 


TINSLEY PARK ROAD, SHEFFIELD, 9 
‘Phone 41208/9 "Grams “ CHEMICALS ”’ Sheffield 
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TANTIRON 


The original and still the best acid 
resisting high silicon iron alloy! 
Sole Manufacturers : 


fenn OX Foundry Co. Ltd. 


Glenville Grove, London, S.E.8 
Specialists in corrosion probiems 


* °. 99 SLATE 


FILLER 


for 
BITUMINOUS PRODUCTS, PAINTS, 
MOULDED RUBBER GOODS, 
PHARMACY, CERAMIC WARE 


apply a yh QUARRIES 
G.F. Adlington, Agent 
Port Penrhyn, Bangor 














BELTING 


AND 


ENDLESS VEE ROPES 


Superlative Quality 
Large Stocks - Prompt Despatch 


FRANCIS W. HARRIS & Co. Ltd. 


BURSLEM - Stoke-on-Trent 
*Phone: Stoke-on-Trent 87181-2 
*Grams : Belting, Burslem 








LEIGH 
&SONS 
METAL 


WORKS 


Oriando St 
BOLTON. 


























HOLLAND-S.L.M. | 
ROTARY | 
COMPRESSORS 


AND 


VACUUM 
PUMPS 








Sizes to meet 
all requirements 


THE B.A. HOLLAND 


Technical Offices : 
WORKS : 


Telegrams : Picturable, Chesham. 


3 to 8000 cu. ft./min. 


ENGINEERING CO, 


Capacities : 


LTD. 


Lindo Lodge, Chesham, Bucks. 
SLOUGH, BUCKS. 


Telephone : Chesham 406 
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950 
ER a " 
STILLS 
‘ RECTIFYING 
COLUMNS 
° CONDENSERS 
I Autoclaves 
Calandrias 
Vacuum Pans 
Boiling Pans 
lait, eT seen oo, ~=—- Pipework, 
geared agitators, steam jacket 





of mild steel Coils, etc. 





























Pascall Roller Mills are ideal. Research chemists 
find them to be of inestimable value for experi- 
mental work, sampling, production testing and 
small scale production. 

They will refine various materials such as creams, 
ointments, pastes, paints, printing inks, plastics, 
es and are available with either steel or porcelain 
rolls. 








Write for List CA 1150 


THE PASCALL ENGINEERING CO. LTD., 114 LISSON GROVE, LONDON, N.W.|1. 
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\ provide a comprehensive service, based on their well known 
\ range of KaBe protective products, to effectively combat all 
\\ forms of corrosion—acid, alkali, water, etc. Remember, 
\ practically all industrial plant and premises are subject to 
corrosive attacks. Prevention—before trouble starts— is the 
only safe and economical safeguard. Ring WINDSOR’S today. 
Or if you prefer, write to either of the addresses given below, 


for full details. 4 
“\) 


A 000 


WINDSORcorrp, 
Telephone : Victoria 9331-2 


4 es 


(fees : 
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